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Build your Business 
with 


NATIONAL 


A great many dealers have built a profitable business with NATIONAL HARD-~ 
WARE. The same opportunity is open to you. 
Here is our “Big 4” Barn Door Hanger—a NATIONAL favorite with all who own 


barns because it is easily attached to door, always runs easily and gives long and satis- 
fying service. 





And our Braced Rail used with these hangers can be erected with less effort and in 
half the time of other rail. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING sends prospective customers to you—this Working 
Model, shown below, gives a practical demonstration and makes the sale. 

With this Working Model displayed on your counter or in your window and a good 
stock of “Big 4” Hangers on hand you can realize good business. 

Order now, we supply you direct. 
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National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling Illinois 



























































Making the Most of Manual Training 


No Special Lines Needed to Supply This Source of 
Business — Teaching the Student the Hardware Lines 


O-DAY’S profits and to-mor- 

row’s new business are pecu- 

liarly possible in the manual 
training tool and equipment needs of 
your public schools. 

It means a sizable sale, a neat 
profit and laying the groundwork for 
business for years and years to come. 

Most hardware stores are seizing 
the chance this field gives. But some 
of them are neglecting it. Those 
who are cultivating the soil are 
taking regular harvests; others are 
garnering the weeds. 

Much has been said about culti- 
vating the boy and the girl. So 
much, indeed, that maybe we at times 
grow weary of it, but its importance 
18 not diminished by repetition, nor 
the fact lessened by its becoming 
commonplace. To-morrow’s business 
Must come from the youth of now. 
Which shall it be, an effort to get the 


business after he has grown and has 
formed trading habits, or shall we 
make friends and lay our lines in the 
days of youth? 

“Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it,” the Bible says. 


The Beys Will Be Customers When Men 


And it’s a truth applicable in busi- 
ness just as it is in morals. The 
boy who buys his marbles, fishing 
tackle and coaster wagon of you will 
be in to-morrow for his bicycle, fish- 
ing reel and flashlight, the next day 
for a safety razor and motorcycle, 
and a few days later for his builders’ 
hardware, range and refrigerator. 

In the dental and medical colleges 
of the country many makers of sur- 
gical instruments provide their 
equipment at cost and sometimes 
gratis. Why? Because it’s cracking 
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good business. The young man who 
learns to take out a molar with a 
Best forcep is going to use Best ex- 
tractors in his own office and the lad 
who first lances a felon with a Sharp 
lance is going to use the same kind 
on his regular patients. 

That manual training tool and 
equipment business means sales to 
youths when they are in the market, 
and to their parents, is attested on 
every hand. Some of the expressions 
on this point are as follows: 


The Best of Advertising 


“We put our label on all manual 
training tool equipment that goes 
into our schools,” says John A. 
Brown, director of T. B. Rayl Co., 
Detroit. “This we feel is good ad- 
vertising, because it keeps the name 
of the store before the boy and girl 
constantly. We have had many calls 
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from parents wanting tools the same 
as their boy or girl used in school.” 

“Certainly this department brings 
boys and girls to the store to pur- 
chase tools,” says C. J. Watts, man- 
ager of the Smith-Winchester store, 
Jackson, Mich. “I have known of 
several cases around holiday time 
where the varents of children have 
come to the store to purchase a nice 
outfit for the youngsters for Christ- 
mas presents.” 

G. B. Churchill, president of the 
Churchill Hardware Co., Galesburg, 
Ill., says, “Yes, this department 
brings in boys and girls and builds 
up future business.” 

Here Is the Manual Training List 

It is likely that some good hard- 
ware dealers do not appreciate how 
extensively the manual training de- 
partments of our schools use ma- 
terial. Their wants are varied, and 
while your own schools may not use 
all this equipment they will use most 
of it: 

Builders’ hardware of all kinds. 

Saws, planes, jacks, rules, levels. 

Bits and braces, drills, hammers, 
hatchets, axes. 

Paint, stains and enamels. 

Automobile accessories of every 
kind. 

Cobbler supplies of every de- 
scription. 

Aluminum, granite and tin cook- 
ing utensils. 

Fruit jars and rings. 

Range, refrigerator and kitchen 
tables and cabinets. 

Laundry equipment. 
In fact, 


everything to build a 


house, overhaul an automobile, make 
furniture and to keep house. 

So, you see, it opens up a mighty 
big field. 


It isn’t a matter of a few 




















The girl who is learning how to 





The importance of educating the 
young to buy at your store can- 
not be over emphasized. Their 
minds are most impressionable 
now and good treatment will be 
remembered by them for years to 
come. Your future business ce- 
pends solely upon your present at- 
Litude. 


hammers and saws. It’s an oppor- 
tunity for a very large number of 
items carried in your store. 

HARDWARE AGE asked twenty-five 
firms what special stock it had to 
carry in order to command this busi- 
ness, and in nearly every instance 
ihe reply was that the regular stock 
took care of the wants of the schools. 
Once in a while a special order may 
be required, but it is not necessary 
to stock up with a lot of special items 
to have this business. 

Ten years ago the Smith-Winches- 
ter Co. sold the initial order of small 
tools to the schools of Jackson, 
Mich., and it has been getting repeat 
business ever since. At the start Mr. 
Watts made friends with the super- 
visor of manual training and made 
it a point to give him the co-cpera- 
tion and service he needed. That 
spirit won the business and has held 
it. When new things are brought 
out that might interest the super- 
visor, the company takes it up with 
him and many fine sales are made in 
this manner. 


Usually a Large Order 


Early each summer the supervisor 
makes up a list of specifications. The 
hardware firm then figures on that 
list and if his price is right lands the 
order. And it is usually “some” 
order. Articles are bought in lots of 
one dozen or one gross. And, of 





be useful in the kitchen will soon be 
and other kitchen necessities 
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@ 
course, it is possible to handle this 
business on a closer margin than if it 
was an individual sale. 

One of the “good stunts” employed 
by the progressive Jackson store is to 
put in a window display of the yearly 
shipment of tools, supplies and equip- 
ment sold the schools. This makes 
a very impressive display, and shows 
the public that big buyers do busi- 
ness with the store. 

An indication of the amount of 
business possible in this line is shown 
in the landing of a $15,000 order by 
the T. B. Rayl company for the De- 
troit schools. Now, while this sum 
is exceptional, it doesn’t mean that 
there is not good business—big busi- 
ness—in the schools of every city 
large and small. Suppose the order 
is for only $200 or so; hardware men 
ere not turning their backs on these 
sort of sales, are they? Well, 
hardly! 


Eere Is a Good Plan 


For the dealer who has not had 
this business, but should have it, and 
wants it, we suggest this plan: 

Interview the supervisor of manual 
training in your schools at once and 
convince him you can give him ser- 
vice. See the supe2rinterdent and 
solicit the business, and then, if 
necessary, address the school board 
in person or by letter, asking them 
to consider you in their next require- 
ments. You undoubtedly will get a 
chance to bid on the next sect. 

And remember, it is not just one 
order, but every day or so new equip- 
ment is needed. It’s a big sale often, 
end many small ones. 

And to-morrow the boy will come 
in for ‘fone of those handy hammers 
end a sharp saw like I used when I 
was in school. 








looking over your stock of refrigerators 
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Boosting Bicycles for the Autumn Trade 
The Dealers’ Golden Opportunity in Selling Wheels for 






Reducing the Common Enemy, H. C. of L.—Good Publicity 


By WILLIAM BLISS STODDARD 





get a spill? 


himself and all his family. 


WHAT’S BECOME OF THE BICYCLIST WHO USED 
TO BE ARRESTED FOR SCORCHING? 


Well, he is coming back. And gosh, wasn’t it exciting, if you didn’t 
Even if the cop pinched you for scorching? 

The bicycle is coming back into high favor, for with the high price 
of gasoline and street car fares; and the constant strikes of car em- 
ployees, the average citizen is turning again to his faithful wheel, for 


We would not recommend scorching, but if you must speed, use Blank 
tires, and make it less hazardous for yourself and others. 











which the Schroeter Hardware 

Co., St. Louis, Mo., announced 
the opening of its fall bicycle cam- 
paign. Of course, they backed up 
their printed ad with a good display 
of bicycles on the floor of their sport- 
ing goods department, and also gave 
it the place of honor in their window 
display. A 1920 model was shown at 
the top of series of steps draped 
with yellow cloth, on which were laid 
a selection of tools, including several 
repair kits. 

Hardware men all over the coun- 
try are becoming aware of the fact 
that autumn is the best time of year 
for taking bicycle trips, as the heat 
of summer is over, and the roads are 
still in good condition. One of the 
best publicity campaigns along this 
line was laid in Oregon City, Ore., 
by the firm of Martin & Son. They 
first aroused interest in the wheel by 
their newspaper ad, showing a fa- 
ther and son enjoying a spin: 


RIDE A BICYCLE 


Give Your Youngster His Richest 
Fun—a BICYCLE. 

Encourage him to join the Boy Scouts 
and a Bicycle Club. It will help him to 
grow strong and manly, efficient and 
independent. It is also an excellent 
way in which to give him a start in a 
business career. Boys with bicycles are 
always in demand. Let him make his 
choice now. 


i ke is the catchy manner in 


They coupled this ad with a show- 
ing of bicycles in the window, each 
with a price tag attached, and after 
they had been admired for several 
days, they inserted an announcement 
in the paper that aroused intense in- 
terest: 





WANTED: 


The name and address of every 
BICYCLE RIDER in and around town. 

We are planning a country wide pic- 
nic for bicyclists, to be held in Glad- 
stone Park in a very short time. Send 
us your name and post-office address, 
and we will send you an invitation 
designating the exact time and place. 
Everything will be free, even to the 
lunch and ice cream. 


Can you imagine the sensation it 
created, especially among the young- 
er element? Boys who had been 
planning to buy wheels clinched the 
deal at once in order to be in on the 
“eats,” and boys who had merely 
hoped to own wheels began beseech- 
ing the “powers that be” with more 
fervor than in the past to be given a 
bicycle. There was no stipulation by 
the firm that the bicycle be one that 
was purchased from them—the invi- 
tation was extended to all bicycle 
riders. 


The Advertising Possibilities 


Their main object was in getting 
the fact known far and wide that 
they handled wheels and supplies, 
and did bicycle repairing. It was 
very natural that those who had en- 
joyed their hospitality should feel 
kindly disposed toward them, and 
their supply and repair trade in- 
creased immeasurably the next few 
weeks after the picnic. Of course, 
the start was made in front of the 
store, each rider being furnished 
with a red pennant on which was 
printed “Martin & Son, Bicycle Pic- 
nic.” As the _ procession rolled 
through the streets it presented quite 
an imposing appearance, and the fact 
that Martin & Son sold bicycles was 
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Ar- 
rived at the picnic grounds, there 
were bicycle races, with appropriate 
prizes; a substantial luncheon, and 


impressed on all who saw it. 


in the afternoon a ball game. The 
affair was a big success, and boomed 
business not only in the bicycle line, 
but in every line of the store—as 
everybody likes to deal with a live 
wire. 

The Maxwell Hardware Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., employ a number of high 
school boys, who work’ on the com- 
mission plan. Each one is a special- 
ist in his line—baseball, tennis, 
swimming and cycling. The crack 
bicyclist rides in every amateur race, 
knows every bicycle record of the 
season, every make of wheel, every 
part of the wheel, and every adjunct 
of same. He is a walking encyclo 
pedia on the subject, and as such is 
consulted by all his companions, and 
by all their friends. He stays in the 
store on Saturdays, where he is con- 
sulted by scores of bicyclists regard- 
ing their needs. He always has the 
latest model wheel, the most up-to . 
date equipment, and the niftiest of 
bicycle togs—all supplied by the firm 
—so that he is literally a walking 
advertisement of their goods. 

He makes a commission on every- 
thing that is sold through his ree 
ommendation, and in this way picks 
up all the pin money he needs, and 
quite a little bit besides. In the early 
fall, when the colleges and schools 
are opening, they make a good dis- 
play of sporting goods. Pennants of 
local and national colleges are hung 
in the background, and the window 
is set to represent a gym. Here 
from four to five in the afternoon 
demonstrations of the different sport 
lines are given in the window, 4 
tracting crowds of youngsters of the 
school age. 


The Girl of Today Wants a Bicycle 


The 1920 maid is far different 
from her sister of twenty years ag 
She likes to get out in the open alr, 
and is an excellent comrade for he 
brother in all outdoor sports. She 
likes to get out with other girls, 10, 
on rambles in the wilderness (the 
Camp Fire Girls movement is largely 
responsible for this), and is there 
fore an excellent prospect for 4 
wheel. The plan adopted by the 








Bicycles and Tires to Attract the Cyclist 



































With the bicycle centered, the Maxwell Hardware Co., Oakland, Cal., have a wonder- 
ful sport goods window 


Strine Cycle Co., Portland, Ore., 
could be followed to advantage by 
any hardware man. Recently the 
street car fare in that city took a 
jump from 5 cents to 8 cents. One 
indignant young stenographer imme- 
diately went down and bought a 
wheel, telling the salesman that she 
intended to beat the high cost of 
living. Scenting an excellent chance 
for some bicycle publicity, the sales- 
man secured an extended interview 
with her at her home several days 
later. In this she said: 

“Aside from the money that I 
saved by the purchase of a bicycle I 
consider it a good investment. The 
morning exercise has made me full 
of pep. Waiting on a corner, failing 
to get a seat, having people step on 
my pet corn, breathing impure air, is 
good neither for the liver nor the 
disposition. My employer will love 
me now. On the money side, I save 
16 cents a day. I get through work 
at 1 o’clock Saturday, and my 
younger brother will use the wheel 
coing mother’s shopping, thus sav- 
ing her the trouble. The wheel will 
pey for itself in six months. And, 
best of all, it’s a one girl power ma- 
chine, with no gasoline to buy. I 
certainly am in love with my bicy- 
cle.” 


Getting Newspaper Publicity 


He took a picture of the fair 
cyclist, and, with the story, sent it to 
one of the local papers, where it was 
given a front-page position. Imme- 
diately the firm had a large number 


of these interviews and _ picture 
struck off on letter paper. Then they 
secured the names and addresses of 
all the girls of the high school, busi- 
ness colleges, and as many of the 
business women as they could, and 
wrote them a little note, inclosing a 
copy of the interview. In their let- 
ter they said: 


“DEAR MIss BLANK: 
“Presuming that you, like all the 
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rest of us, are trying to reduce the 
high cost of living, we think you 
might be interested in the inclosed 
story, which was recently pub- 
lished in the Portland papers. It 
tells how one progressive young 
business woman has reduced the 
high cost of car fares—and not 
only that, but is securing health 
and pleasure in addition. 

“After reading it we are sure 
you will be impressed with the ad- 
vantages of the bicycle, and we 
should esteem it a privilege to 
show you our 1920 line of wheels 
and assist you in selecting the one 
best suited to your needs.” 


They likewise took the page of the 
paper in which the story appeared, 
drew a line of red paint around it, 
and hung the sheet in their window, 
where nearly every one who passed 
paused to see what was circled. In 
the window they placed several of 
their bicycles, and scattered among 
them a number of catchy and perti- 
nent cards: “Eight Cents Car Fare! 
Don’t pay it. It’s cheaper, cleaner, 
more healthful to ride a bicycle.” 
“Ride a bicycle—Feel to the fullest 
extent the magic of health, strength 
and joy in the open air.” “Bicycles 
are economical and healthful. Ride 
a bicycle yourself—give the young- 
sters rides—let the whole family ride 
and save car fare,” and, best and 
most effective of all: ‘Don’t worry 
about the gasoline shortage—Ride a 
bicycle and furnish your own motive 
power.” 













































The bicycle stands out foremost in this window duplay of the Schroeter Hardware C0. 
Bt. 
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“Can't Get 


Blood Out 


Of a Turnip! 


By RALPH 


“7 \ 7 HEN was Charlie over to 
Bennett’s Basin last, 
Fred?” bawled “Old Man” 

Starling. 

“Week ago, Thursday,” yelled 
Fred over his shoulder as he started 
the hack-saw in some *-in. stock, 
and then louder, as the teeth began 
to take hold, “Why?” 

“Henderson ain’t paid a cent on 
the stuff he bought five months ago 
—come over here; how can I yell 
clear across the office against that 
saw? He got over $60 worth of stuff, 
kag o’ horse nails’”—here he referred 
to the original order in his hand. 
“What the Sam Hill’s Henderson 
doing with %4-in. pipe? Three hun- 
dred ft. of black iron pipe!” 

Fred wiped his hands under the 
arms of his shirt and peered over the 
“Old Man’s” shoulder. 

“T dunno—better ask Charlie when 
he comes in to-morrow.” 

Bud Starling saw Charlie first and 
got no information and the “Old 
Man” contented himself with collec- 
tions. 

“How can we carry Henderson and 
pay our bills? Why didn’t you tell 
him to give you some money or we’d 
close him out. Hey?” 

Charlie Cutts swallowed his 


Henderson wasn’t very busy 
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Adam’s apple several times before 
replying. 

“Fact is, I told Henderson we’d 
have to have some money, but his 
wife is sick (something the matter 
with her eyes) and he showed me his 
pocketbook with six dollars in it and 
said ’twas every cent he had in the 
world.” 

Dan Starling got up from his desk 
and commenced walking around the 
room. 

“Money’s tight, Charlie. There’s 
no use our paying you to go round 
and sew us all up in a sack. These 
days you got to be a collector as well 


BARSTOW 




















as a salesman. He’s living on our 
money. He’s done it before. I never 
knew a blacksmith with so little 
sense as Henderson. You get that 
money !” 

“Can’t get blood out of a turnip, 
Dan,” said Charlie. 

“What d’ye sell the turnips for, 
then? Blacksmithing’s done, any- 


Tucker gets his perforated pipe 


way—sell the garages, they do all the 
business now. Anyway, you get that 
money next trip. I need it!” 


Bud Springs An Idea 


As Charlie edged away, Bud 
stopped him. He had an idea. 

-“How do you get to Bennett’s 
Basin, Charlie?” 

“*’Bout 19 miles east along the 
Canal Road, but you turn off to the 
right at the Twelve Corners to Hen- 
derson’s—great garden sass section 
—you know muck land. Thinking of 
making the trip? Might take Hen- 
derson’s bill with you.” 

“Maybe I will,” said Bud. 

As a matter of fact, he did. The 
following Tuesday, after he went 
over the morning mail, he got the 
“Puddle Jumper” going and drove 
out to see Henderson. He was still 
curious about the pipe. 

By ten-thirty he had made the 
Twelve Corners and had a line on 
Henderson and the neighborhood. 
Ten years back, an Italian had come 
there and started truck-gardening 
with such success that, one by one, 
the farmers who had the soil joined 
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in and Bennett’s Basin melons and 
lettuce and small green vegetables 
were much in favor in the two neigh- 
boring big cities. With increasing 
prosperity, horse farming was over 
and the truck and tractor were doing 
the work, to say nothing of a pleas- 
ure car for every other farm. 
Henderson’s blacksmith shop ante- 
dated the truck-garden epoch by five 
years. Henderson had come from 
New England somewhere, and when 
for a dollar you could “shoe all 
’round” and there were enough 
horses to be shod, besides a little 
mule work, he had made a living. 
Nowadays—the farmers grinned, 
“rubber shoes cost more, but auto- 
mobiles are a darn sight less bother.” 


Henderson’s Hard-Luck Story 


Henderson himself 
of pity. Thin, 


was an object 
sad and hopeless. As 


There was money in melons 


‘Ce ie 
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soon as Bud told him his name, Hen- 
derson began to wind himself up for 
a hard-luck tale which Bud inter- 
rupted. 

“About that pipe 
for?” 

“Say, couldn’t you take that pipe 
back? I kinda got an idear from a 
feller that come through here one 
night. Got off the main road and 
broke a bolt in his brake. Gosh, he 
was a gabby cuss. Asked as many 
questions as a census man. All about 
the truck-gardens. He see a man 


—what was that 


(Continued on page 107) 





The Harvesting Time Is Hardware Time 


While the Farmers are Making Hay the Dealers Should 
Be Making Profits — The Right Stock for the Farmer Trade 


song of the mowing machine 

as it cuts its way through 
the hayfield. To be sure, the ‘busy 
Hardware Man, of the smaller com- 
munities, can’t leave his store and 
join hands with his farmer friends 
and make hay while the sun shines, 
but he can be of invaluable help in 
supplying the necessary tools and 
equipment for the haying season—a 
very short and rapid one, as far as 
getting in the crop is concerned. 

The farmer in each community is 
quite dependent upon his hardware 
merchant for the supplies of this im- 
portant crop. We find by inquiry 
that some dealers are not so fortu- 
nately situated in housing space to 
lay in a stock of farm implements 
for haying. They cannot supply the 
necessary storage room for such 
large implements as mowing ma- 
chines, hay rakes and the like. When 
they can do so, the farmer will nat- 
urally turn to them for his supplies 
as he knows he can be more sure of 
satisfactory service than when buy- 
ing from “farmer agents.” 


tC cong of the mowiau goes the 


Combating the “Farmer Agents” 


While speaking of ‘‘farmer agents” 
perhaps some hardware men have 
become a bit discouraged to go into 
the machinery business very heavily. 


By A. H. VAN VorRIS 


It seems a rather common practice 
for a farmer to secure the agency for 
some line of farm. machinery—to buy 
three or four machines in order to 
obtain the discount on his own—hold 
the rest of them for a couple of 
months, if he is unsuccessful in sell- 
ing them to his neighbors, and, per- 
haps fearful of losing the sale of 
these extra machines, to sell them at 
cost (or less) in his mad scurry for 
the note which will soon be due. 
Such practice is naturally discour- 
aging to the local hardware dealer 
who seeks an honest return for his 
time and money invested, for it is no 
small matter to set up, store and de- 
liver a dozen machines of the size of 
our modern mower. So, perhaps, this 
article may reach some dealer in this 
class, but, even so—we can be of tre- 
mendous service to our farmer pat- 
trons at this season. 

The accompanying advertisement 
which we are just now running shows 
a number of hay-time accessories to 
be furnished to the farmer. We are 
all human, and one of our most hu- 
man errors is to wait “to cross the 
bridge” until we are directly on it. 
What about the farmer who gets his 
mowing machine out from its winter 
parking place beneath the shed and 
when looking it over a day or so be- 
fore his grass is ready to be cut, 


An excellent idea for a farm ad 





Sun Shines 


There’s more truth than poetry to this statement, 
and you know you can’t take advantage of it with- 
out the proper haying tools. Just ‘as a final re- 
minder, to call them to your mind, 


OW ABOUT: Hay Fork, Hay Fork and Trip Rope, Hay Car Outfit, a 
Hay Rake, Mowing Machine Sections and Guards, Rake Teeth, Machine Oil, 
Section Grinder, Scythe and Snath, Whet Stone, Mounted Grind Stone Outfit © 


Everything points to an unusually large and plentiful hay crop 
this year, and‘ we want to be of all possible service in helping 
our farmer customers to get the necessary tools and repair parts 
WHEN THEY NEED THEM. Anticipate your wants and 
buy or order early. This saves unnecessary delay 





I. Van Voris, 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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finds that he needs a half dozen 
guards and a new set of section 
knives? He can’t wait for them to 
be ordered—he must have them at 
once, so he’s going to send down to 
town with the milk truck, hitch up 
Nancy or crank up the flivver, and 
you’re going to receive a call from 
your farmer friend who does most of 
his trading with you, and he’s going 
to want those guards and sections to 
take home with him. Are you going 
to be able to help him out, or will you 
have to say: “Sorry, old man, but 
we will have to order those for you; 
we haven’t them in stock to-day.” 
How about it? What will he say, or, 
if he doesn’t say it, where will his 
trade go when he is going to rebuild 
his dairy barn this fall? I guess we 
all know the answer. 


Getting the Stock Ready 


A safe policy is to make a note 
each year of the most sought for 
makes, to jot down about what de- 
mand there was for each kind, and 
to anticipate this demand next year, 
with a little leeway for extra sales. 
The same applies to rake teeth—very 
inexpensive merchandise, but how 
very essential to the farmer when 
he breaks one or two and has his hay 
down. He must have those rake 
teeth at once, for he knows full well 
that though the sun is_ shining 
brightly on an elegant hay day right 
now—to-morrow may bring a drench- 
ing rain which will set him back in 
his harvesting. ‘So let’s be ready to 
help him make hay while the sun 
shines. 

Perhaps some of our farmer cus- 
tomers can’t afford a mowing ma- 
chine and hay rake outfit. What can 
we do for them? We can have a 
good stock of scythes, snaths, whet 
stones and hand rakes for this farm- 
er, when he comes to our store a few 
days before he gets ready to cut his 
little crop which means just as much 
to him as the broad acres of his 
neighbor. He, too, may be counting 
on his last year’s tools and at the last 
minute will be unable to find that 
scythe he knew he had hung up in 
the rafters of the barn last fall. He 
wants a new scythe right now; he 
wants a good whet stone to keep it 
in condition. Can’t we help him 
make hay while the sun shines, too? 





August 19, 1920 


Our larger farmer will surely need 
a section grinder and a mounted 
grind stone, for the sharpest of tools 
meet their Waterloo when put to use, 
and dull tools are like dull razors— 
not to be endured, and farm labor is 
too valuable to be wasted on tools 
which are not in the best of condi- 
tion. 

Remember the Machine Oil 

Machine oil is a fast-selling article 
at this season of the year, so let’s 
see to it that we have a barrel or 
two in stock and ready for our 
farmer customers who may want one 
quart or five gallons. No doubt many 
of them will forget to bring a bottle 
or a can, so here’s a chance for serv- 
ice—save up those empty quart and 
gallon containers which you had 
thought you might as well throw 
away when you emptied the original 
contents. Some farmer will need one 
of these containers, and will remem- 
ber your courtesy in giving him a 
ean for his purchase of machine oil. 














The busiest season of the year 


the matter of rope. The gist of it all 
points to the one main fact—the best 
rope is cheapest in the end—and the 
farmer himself will come, sooner or 
later, to learn this. Therefore we 
hardware men should sell him the 
best rope we can buy. Perhaps one 
year the farmer may turn away when 
he finds that our genuine, unadul- 
terated manila rope costs him 10 or 
15 cents more per pound than he 














Haying time means plenty of tools 


Pitchforks—some hay press farm- 
ers will buy them by the half dozen 
—others by the single fork, but they 
must all have a pitchfork, or more. 
When they come to your store to 
buy one fork, suggest a duplicate 
purchase in case the first one may 
break if it catches on a stone in the 
field. Time is valuable in the hay- 
field, your suggestion will be appre- 
ciated and you have doubled your 
sale, 

The pitchfork method of unload- 
ing in the barn may do for the 
smaller farmer, but the modern, 
time-saving advantages of the hay- 
fork and hay-car outfit are so far 
superior that most farmers are 
equipping their barns with them. 
It’s quicker by at least 50 per cent, 
and time is an important item in har- 
vesting the hay crop. It’s so much 
easier, too. A hay car and fork out- 
fit means the car, track, hangers, 
brackets, fork, hooks, rope, etc. 
Speaking of hay fork rope, we have 
experienced some amusing things in 


thought he ought to pay. He will 
come back again next year and he 
will insist on buying the best rope 


we have. We have sold a make of 
rope which we consider of excellent 
quality, for thirty years-or more, 
and it almost sells itself each year at 
this season. If you happen to be 
selling a cheap grade of rope for hay- 
fork equipment, in order to meet local 
competition, stop and think what 
would happen if this rope should 
break under the strain of a heavy 
fork full of hay, with the team of 


horses straining at the other end. 
What would happen to anyone direct- 
ly under this load of hay, suspended 
high in the air at the top of the 
barn, and what might happen to the 
horses outside, with the weight of 
this load suddenly released? I think 
you will agree that the best rope is 
cheapest and safest for you to sell, 
and will win for you more confidence 
and more friends in the long run. 

It was the writer’s intention to 
confine this little article, dealing with 
the hardware man and the farmer, to 
the hay-time season, but in looking 
over some recent advertising which 
we have been doing, I cannot resist 
writing a few lines on a somewhat 
different theme—one of practical im- 
portance to the farmer at this sea- 
son of the year, and, consequently, I 
hope, one of interest to the hardware 
man of the smaller community. 


Don’t Forget After Hay Time 


Hay time will soon be past—the 
crop will be in the mows for the win- 
ter feed, or will be pressed into bales 
for shipment, but potatoes are in the 
ground, maturing for a later harvest. 
Now, unhappily, the same kind Provi- 
dence which provided us with the 
tuber also brought into existence and 
blessed with an unusual hard-shelled 
stamina and a capacity for repro- 
ducing its kind—the Potato Bug, and 
likewise made no definite assurance 
to mortal man that such a thing as 
blight should not overtake and blast 
a healthy and fast-growing crop— 
Blight, the Lightning Change Artist, 
which gets in its dirty work in the 














After the hay is in remember the farmer still needs hardware 
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_ NOW IS THE TIME 


to lay in your supply of insecticides and bug deaths. We seM PYROX in 1, 5 and 10 lb. 
cans. PARIS GREEN, DRY ARSENATE OF LEAD. All of these are SURE DEATH to 


crop destroyers, and PYROX prevents blight, besides. 
is unexcelled for cucumbers, tomatoes, and other small vegetables. 


Watch your potatoes closely—Pyrox 
Spray your rose-bushes, 


too. We have hand sprayers and shoulder strap,compressed air sprays and.order: barrel 


sprays for orchards. 


I. VAN VORIS, Cobleskill, N. Y. 





This ad was directed at the farmers and sold” big orders 


twinkling of an eye and sometimes 
even quicker. 

Now, Mr. Hardware Man, you 
sell the farmer his every-day tools 
and equipment and perhaps some of 
his seed. Won’t you be fulfilling a 
larger duty if you stock a complete 
line of insecticides and blight pre- 
ventatives? Your farmer will have 
to turn somewhere for these things, 
for no wise crop grower will be fool- 
hardy enough to vainly imagine that 
he can run clear of potato bugs or 
blight. There are a number of good 
insecticides on the market, such as 
pyrox, paris green, arsenate of lead 
and Bordeaux mixture, and reliable 
claims are strongly made that the 
first-mentioned, if properly applied, 
will prevent blight, as well as kill the 
bugs. We find that various methods 
are in vogue for applying these spray 
materials—from the compressed air 
tank sprayer, hand spray, sprinkling 


pot, down to the pail and whisk 
broom. 


Keeping a Little Ahead of the Season 


Compressed air sprayers are sell- 
ing better each year, as it is the fast- 
est method of spraying for the farm- 
er who has a crop of any size to 
cover. Hand sprayers with glass, 
galvanized iron or tin containers sell 
rapidly, on account of their smaller 
cost, and pyrox goes out in lots of 
from 1 lb. to 25. We advertised 
well in advance of the spraying sea- 
son, and to all customers not familiar 
with the use of pyrox we give a 
sprayers’ manual, telling how to mix 
and apply it for different crops. Or- 
chards and smaller crops should re- 
ceive attention, too, ‘if the best re- 
sults are to be expected. 

In closing these few lines on the 
theme of the hardware man and the 
farmer, the writer wishes to remark 
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When haying time comes around each year, we try to keep in stock the necessary repairs 


and equipment for the season. 


MYERS HAY CAR and Track, with Plymouth Cordage genuine Manilla Hay Rope make 


an excellent outfit for filling your barn. 


MOWING MACHINE Sections and Guards in a number of different makes (Deering, Wood 
McCormick, Osborne, etc.) Machine Oil in two grades (light and heavy.) No.1 Lubricating 


Oil, 48 cents gal. 
R. 


AKE TEETH —ask us if you need any extras. 
SCYTHES, SNATHS, WHET STONES—all of the best-auality, 


PITCH FORKS. HAY RAKES. 


PLANET JR. CULTIVATOR—save lots of time; good price on a limited stock. Call and 


\gee these and get our pri 


rices. 
DR. WILLIAM’S FLY AND INSECT KILLER—Buy it by the gallon; fine spray for lice 
in hen houses, too. Keep your cows sprayed during fly season—absolutely fuaranteed to kijl 


flies. 


I. VAN VORIS, Cobleskifi, N. Y. 





Making suggestions for haying time 


Hardware Age 


that the editor of the HARDWARE 
AGE (and he doesn’t know I am 
making this statement) is a strong 
champion of hardware men of the 
smaller communities, as well as of 
large city dealers, and that’s the 
reason he likes to see us all help the 
farmer to make hay while the sun 
shines. 


NEW ENGLAND NOTES 


Kingman Brewster, president Mil- 
lers Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass., 
makes the following announcement: 

The Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, 
Mass., will be in complete contro] and 
operation of the West Haven Mfg. Co, 
after Aug. 15, which for twenty-four’ 
years has been engaged in the manu- 
facture of Universal and other brands 
of hack saws, band saws and small 
tools. The Millers Falls Co. will con- 
tinue the manufacture of Universal 
saws and will also make at its West 
Haven plant a complete line of both 
hand and power hack saws under the 
Millers Falls brand. 


Work has been started on a one-story 
addition to the forge shop of the Snell 
Mfg. Co., Sturbridge, Mass., carpenters’ 
augers, etc. 


Good progress is being made in the 
construction of the new three-story, 240 
x 60-ft. manufacturing building erect- 
ing for the Union Twist Drill Co., 
Athol, Mass. 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., has issued a new folder illus- 
trating set No. 1783 of the Stanley 
Works garage hardware, which is ready 
for distribution to those interested. 
Set No. 1783 has ball-bearing hinges, 
foot and chain bolts and the 1774 
garage door holder. In fact, it has 
every item of hardware for complete 
and serviceable equipment. In writing 
for this folder ask for B12. 


Bigelow & Dowse Co., Boston, hard- 
ware jobbers, announce that in view 
of the fact that the company’s busi- 
ness in the state of Maine has shown 
a considerable increase it has been de- 
cided to establish a distributing point 
in Bangor, Me. 


The Bicycle Business 


That the bicycle business is far from 
extinct was proved by the recent con- 
vention held at Atlantic City by the 
Cycle Trades of America. It was stated 
that during the past year 650,000 bi- 
cycles had been manufactured in the 
United States. It was also pointed 
out that bicycles were the cheapest 
mode of transportation known to man. 
It had been planned to standardize all 
bicycle parts and accessories. An ap- 
propriation of $300,000 was made for 
advertising purposes for the coming 
year. 









The History of Hardware in New England 


Getting a Foothold in This Country in an Industry Which 


Now Leads the World — The Real Start Dates from 
the Days of the Civil War When Importing Stopped 


By HirRAM W. COLTON 


President, New England Hardware Dealers’ Association 


fers for sale an unusual variety 

of articles, such ag nails, locks, 
latches, saws, cutlery, fire arms and 
ammunition, plumbers’, tinners’, and 
carpenters’ tools, and those innumer- 
able other articles listed as builders’ 
hardware. The manufacture of most 
of these small articles originated in 
England and Germany, owing to the 
fact that they must be made where 
the popylation is dense, as labor plays 
an important part in their produc- 
tion. 

In the western world, as early as 
1643, John Winthrop, Jr., and Joseph 
Jenks established the first iron and 
machine shop in Lynn, Mass. The 
iron deposits of the Saugus Bog fur- 
nished the ore, and tradition says 
that the first successful casting was a 
quart iron pot. Yet, for the most 
part, such implements as were made 
in America were the result of the la- 
bor of the village blacksmith, who, in 
those days, was a man of prime im- 
portance in the community. Besides 
turning out numerous odd tools and 
other articles, he made a very large 
proportion of the horse shoe nails and 
horse shoes. Of course, that was 
very tedious work, and required a 
great deal of time, and his charges 
were in keeping with the time con- 
sumed. So the price of American- 
made hardware was_ considerably 
higher than that of foreign make. 


[te modern hardware store of- 


The Troubles of Importing 


Consequently, up to about 1850, 
approximately 80 per cent of the 
hardware used in the United States 
was imported from England. To as- 
sist in keeping the supply constant, 
importers in New York City accumu- 
lated stock and then sold it to the 
Jobbing houses. This English hard- 
ware was heavy and clumsy, and the 
time it took to get it across the water 
Was a great drawback. Nevertheless 
it was in great demand. For ex- 
ample, before the Civil War the lead- 
Ing hand saw sold in this country 
was made by Spear & Jackson of 
Sheffield, England. In 1861 or 1862, 
aman by the name of Henry Disston, 
an Englishman who lived in Phila- 


1 | 
‘ 
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delphia, started to manufacture by 
hand, in his cellar, some hand saws, 
which he stoutly asserted were better 
than those of Spear & Jackson. But 
the Spear & Jackson saw had the call, 
and every carpenter wanted and 
would buy only the English-made 
saw. So Henry Disston had a very 
hard time introducing his goods. 


The Civil War Plays a Part 


However, during the war, owing to 
the difficulty in getting supplies from 
Europe and also to the high tariff 
rates, manufacture was begun in this 
country, and the English brands 
gradually lost their popularity. Then, 
after 1865, many of the factories 
which had been used for producing 
arms and ammunition and other war 
materials found themselves equipped 
with machinery which was adapted to 
the making of metal products, and 
so they naturally turned to the man- 
ufacture of hardware. 

This industry started up in South- 
ern New England, and gradually 
moved westward through New York 
and Pennsylvania into the North Cen- 
tral States. About the same time re- 
tail hardware stores began to be es- 
tablished and they assisted in creat- 
ing a demand for American-made 
goods. The opening of these stores 
was looked upon as a very hazardous 
venture, and many predicted that 
such enterprises would fail, believing 
there was not enough business to 
sustain an exclusive retail hardware 
store. This, of course, was a false 
idea. From that time on special and 
exclusive hardware stores were estab- 
lished all over the United States 
wherever there was a population suf- 
ficient to justify their existence. 

To-day, New England holds a lead- 
ing place in the making of more re- 
fined articles as the regions in the 
West take up branches of the metal 
manufacture, although she still con- 
tinues to be a great center for the 
manufacture of some kinds of heavy 
hardware. In Massachusetts, Boston, 
Athol, Greenfield, Springfield, and 
Worcester turn out considerable 
amounts of hardware and cutlery of 
the highest grade, Athol being fa- 
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mous particularly for its fine ma- 
chinists’ tools and Boston for pro- 
ducing ninety per cent of the marine 
hardware made in this country. At 
Springfield the important industry is 
the manufacture of fire arms and am- 
munition, and here are turned out 
rifles and revolvers by the tens of 
thousands and cartridges by the tens 
of millions. 


Connecticut Hardware 


In Connecticut the hardware indus- 
try is centralized in New Britain, 
New Haven, Stamford, and Meridan, 
with some in Bridgeport, Waterbury, 
Bristol, Winsted, Wallingford, Tor- 
rington and Plymouth. As for cut- 
lery, New Britain is the center of the 
industry, and there is a considerable 
distribution of other factories 
throughout the State. In New Britain 
is found the largest cutlery factory 
in the world, and this city turns out 
the finest pearl handled cutlery, the 
finest pocket knives, and the finest 
carvers in the world. New Britain 
also produces seventy per cent of the 
hinges made in the United States, 
and has the largest factory for the 
manufacture of high grade carpen- 
ters’ tools. New Haven and Bridge- 
port have as their specialty builders’ 
hardware, while Stamford is famous 
for its locks. Meriden began the 
manufacture of hardware as early as 
1800, but its chief fame to-day is 
due to its silverware, which is not in- 
cluded under the term “hardware.” 

Since the Civil War the progress in 
the manufacture of hardware in the 
United States has been very marked, 
and its sale has moved forward by 
leaps and bounds. Quality speaks in 
no uncertain tones, and the suprem- 
acy of American-made hardware is 
acknowledged in all lands, in spite of 
the fact that Germany has tried to 
imitate American hardware in very 
many ways and that several other 
countries have put upon the market 
lower-priced goods because of lower- 
priced labor. As regards labor, it is 
evident that America is at a disad- 
vantage with Europe in this respect, 
but we have to a great extent made 

(Continued on page 108) 





Attracting the 


Tourist 


with a Gasoline Tank 


How the F. T. Blish Hard- 
ware Co., South Manches- 
ter, Conn., Has Built Up 
Its Auto Accessory Business 
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This tank has caused many tourists to stop at the Blish Hardware Co.’s store 


P in the sleepy, peaceful little 
U village of South Manchester, 

Conn., that nestles comfort- 
ably amid its elms in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, is an enterprising hard- 
ware store that is known for miles 
around as the F. T. Blish Hardware 
Co. This store is run by E. G. Sea- 
man and N. B. Richards, and was 
one of the first places in that part 
of the State of Connecticut where 
automobile accessories were stocked 
and sold. 

It is probably safe to say that 
many of the tourists that have jour- 
neyed up through the meadow land 
of the Connecticut Valley have been 
attracted and gladdened by the sight 
of the gas tank outside the Blish 
Hardware Co., as they have driven 
down the hill into the business sec- 
tion of the dreamy little village. 

We have rather inaccurately used 
the adjective dreamy in describing 
South Manchester. It is dreamy 
only in the best sense that it is pic- 
turesque and altogether attractive 
to the eye.and to those sensibilities 


of the mind that are sensitive to 
beauty. Through the eyes of the 
tourist it looks dreamy, but in a 
business sense it is very much 
awake and thoroughly alive to its 
possibilities. 


The First With Motor Accessories 


The F. T. Blish Hardware Co. is 
in many respects the leading store 
in the village. We have spoken be- 
fore about the way Seaman & Rich- 
ards handle seeds. We now speak 
about their methods of handling 
motor accessories. Seaman enter- 
tains the idea that he and his part- 
ner were fortunate in being one of 
the first to stock accessories at 
South Manchester. We are rather 
inclined to the belief that it showed 
admirable business foresight and 
sagacity. 

Seaman is also strong in his be- 
lief that the only way to build up a 
successful and profitable business is 
by giving people what they want. 
The F. T. Blish Hardware Co. car- 
ries a large stock of accessories of 
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all kinds, and can serve the require- 
ments of the farmer with a tractor 
or of a passing tourist who wants 
something distinctive for his Rolls- 
Royce. 

The gas tank at the curb in front 
of the store has been responsible for 
many a car stopping for gas, and, 
once having stopped, a tourist sel- 
dom goes on his way without taking 
with him something by which to re- 
member the F. T. Blish Hardware 
Store. It may be only the remen- 
brance of a friendly chat with one 
of the partners or with some one of 
their salesmen, but more often it is 
some article or accessory that the 
tourist is proud of having in his 
possession, and which he learns to 
regard as indispensable for his com- 
fort or safety in driving. 

Those friendly chats with passing 
tourists who stop for gas are produc- 
tive of not only good-will but of 
many sales that would not have been 
made without the magnet of the gas 
tank and the cordial sympathy of 

(Continued on page 108) 











Interesting Folks in Uninteresting Things 


store simply because of an at- 
tractive window displaying taps 

and dies is no mean accomplishment. 
[The average person is not particulary 
interested in taps and dies. Most peo- 
ple are more interested in the faces 
that pass on the street than they are in 
any sort of a window display of mer- 
chandise. A window display must have 
omething to pique the curiosity if it is 
to attract more than passing attention. 
Charles S. Conover, the window trim- 
mer at Banister & Pollard Co., 206 
Market Street, Newark, N. J., is well 
aware of this fact, and seems to have 
a happy faculty of overcoming the in- 
difference of the people that pass on 
the street when it comes to arranging 
attractive window trims. With his tap 


ie get people to come into your 


and die window he was up against a 
stiff proposition. 


A Tap and Die Window 


He arranged his window with a back- 
ground of yellow curtains. Dark 
brown cardboard with yellow poster 
style letter'ng and yellow borders told 
all there was to tell in a short, snappy 
way about the taps, dies and gages on 
display. The main thing about the win- 
dow signs was that they were easy to 
read and somewhat novel. A large as- 
sortment of acorn dies, gun taps, ma- 
chine screw taps, reamers, etc., were 
on display, some in the front on the 
floor of the window, and others, in as- 
sorted set:, in polished oak boxes. The 
eontrast of the oak boxes,:the yellow 


THERE IS NOTHING IN 
YOUR STORE THAT WILL 
NOT APPEAL TO SOME ONE. 
RIGHTLY . DISPLAYED IT 
WILL CERTAINLY MEAN 
GENERAL INTEREST FOR 
ALL. 


curtains and brown cardboard signs 
was attractive and pleasing to the eye. 

In the window was a sign calling 
attention to the fact that interesting 
and instructive booklets on taps and 
dies could be obtained free of charge 
inside the store, as long as they lasted. 
That started more than a dozen mechan- 
ics into the Banister & Pollard Co. 
store. And while they were in the store 
every effort was made to interest them 
to buy, if not taps and dies, sundry 
other articles of merchandise that were 
on display in show-cases and on the 
shelves. Quite a number of sales were 
effected in that way, and the buying 
interest that seemed to awaken for taps 
and dies of various kinds more than 
compensated for the trouble. 

Natural Cultivation 

The other window that Conover put 
in at the samre time was devoted exclu- 
sively to cultivators, as a follow-up on 
the seed and garden tool window that 
he had in previously. Most cultivators 
are sold, and many dealers display 


them without handles. Conover says 
that he always tries to display any ar- 
ticle wholly assembled and ready for 
So his cultivators were displayed 
with all the parts assembled—handles 
and all. 

“Naturalness is 
Conover claims, “and it is natural to 
show goods as they are intended to 
look, as well as to give a prospective 
customer as much general information 
about the goods you want to as 
possible.” 

So the cards that Conover put in his 
window of cultivators gave information 
not alone about the cultivators but also 
about what Banister & Pollard Co. had 
i for a customer’s selection. 

didn’t have, it was made 
would get for a customer. 
everybody that passed that 
was asked a pertinent 
ecard embroidered with 
summer vegetables which read: 

“DO YOU KNOW THE DE: 
LICIOUS TASTE OF FRESH- 
PICKED VEGETABLES—-THE 
PROFIT IN A GARDEN?” 

“It is difficult,” Conover believes, “to 
estimate the potential selling possibili- 
ties in any article of merchandise until 
it has been presented to prospective 
customers in the most advantageous 
way. And it is only possible to find 
the most advantageous way by experi- 
menting with the bilities of 
play, both in window trims and 
arrangements.” 
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Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


‘NUCCESS in show-card writing 
can be summed up in just two 
words, equipment and practice. Any 
person of average intelligence who is 
willing to spend $5 or less for a prac- 
tical outfit of brushes, lettering pens 
and show card inks, and will devote 
a few hours of an evening copying 
the alphabets and studying the texts 
of these show-card writing articles 
published in HARDWARE AGE are as- 
sured of the pleasing results that 
hundreds of others have attained. 

The writer realizes with pleasure 
that the circulation of HARDWARE 
AGE is increasing every month, and 
that some of our new readers may 
feel like the scholar who takes up 
his studies late in the term, that he 
is possibly working under a greater 
handicap than some of the other fel- 
lows who have been following the 
series from the beginning. On this 
account the writer wishes to beg the 
indulgence of the older readers when 
it becomes necessary to repeat some 
of the important points which have 
already been covered in previous ar- 
ticles. 

The main object is to help all 
hardware men get the full value out 
of each article of this course. Many 
letters are received each week ask- 


some important questions which will 
be of interest to some of our readers: 


RuPERT, Idaho, July 29, 1920. 


DEAR SIR: 

After reading your article, 
“Show Card Writing for the 
Beginner,” in July 22 issue of 
HARDWARE AGE, I desire to seek 
a little of your valuable advice. 

I have been dabbling with 
show card work for about two 
years and am not satisfied—I 
don’t think I am using the 
proper equipment for quick 
work. I have been using camel 
hair quills with oil paints. 

You speak of “The descriptive 
lettering” in the illustrations be- 
ing done with a No. 3 pen and 
the large Egyptian letters with 
a No. 10 brush. 

Kindly advise me (perhaps 
other articles have gone before 
which gave just the information 
I am asking, but if so I missed 
same). 

The name and style of pen 
used and the name and style of 
brush and advise what pens and 
brushes I should have for gen- 
eral show card work. What kind 
of ink, too, or paint to use and 
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It’s easy to do good work with speed pens 


ing “What to get? 
etc.” 

All letters of inquiry addressed to 
Editorial Department, HARDWARE 
AGE, will receive a prompt reply. 


Where to get it, 


An Important Question 


The following letter was received 
from a Western subscriber. It raises 


the best makes of supplies to 
secure. 
Thanking you very much, I 
am, yours truly, 
W. S. HALL, 
Box 202, Rupert, Idaho. 


The writer was glad to receive 
this letter from our Western reader 
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and to be able to set him on the right 
track. He might have continued in- 
definitely with the equipment he was 
using and never made any further 
headway. 


The Best Material to Use 


Water colors are the best, cleanest, 
cheapest and the quickest to use for 
all-round show card work which is 
not exposed to the weather. But 
where oil colors are easily obtained 
and the beginner prefers to use them 
he will find Japan colors the best. 
Those which come in paste form may 
be thinned to the proper consistency 
by adding spirits of turpentine. All 
coach colors, such as drop black, car- 
dinal red, chrome yellow, etc. 

The reason that pure red sable 
brushes are the best is that they re- 
tain their shape longer than any 
other hair, last longer, are the easiest 
to letter with and will not curl up 
like the camel hair brushes. 

In reference to the “best makes of 
supplies to secure,” this question 
would be as difficult to answer as 
who makes the best sporting rifle? 
Fifteen years ago there was only one 
concern to the writer’s knowledge 
manufacturing show card water color 
inks, to-day there are more than a 
score of manufacturers all claiming 
a superior product. Fact is, to a 
certain extent the same pigments 
are to be found in like colors. Some 
may be ground a little finer than 
others and thereby working smoother 
and much better than others, while 
other makes have quicker drying 
qualities, some with a gloss, others 
with a flat finish. Therefore it 
would not be fair to recommend any 
one brand above another. 

Below is a list of well-known 
brands of show card inks, brushes 
and pens, and names and addresses 
of manufacturers and firms where 
general show-card supplies may be 
purchased. Any of which will be 
sure to give the beginner entire sat- 
isfaction. 


Show Card Water Colors 


Most show card water colors may 
be used the same as ink for the let- 
tering pens if diluted with water to 
the proper consistency so it will flow 
freely from pen (Higgin’s India ink 
is better for the Speed pen, as this 
ink requires no thinning but is not 
heavy enough for brush use). The 
following brands are well-known 
show-card colors: 

Thaddeus Davids’ “Letterine,” J. 
G. Bissels’ show card colors, Carters’ 
show card colors, J. Willers’ moist 
show card colors, Devoe & Reynolds’ 
“Devoe” show card colors, Wallbrun, 
Kling & Co. show card colors. 
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Any one of the above colors will 
prove entirely satisfactory. Below is 
a list of show card supply houses: 

N. Glantz, 31 Spring Street, New 
York City. Devoe & Reynolds (a let- 
ter addressed to this firm at any of 
the eight cities mentioned will bring 
a prompt reply), New York City, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, IIl., 


Colo., Kansas City, Mo., Cincinnati, 


Ohio, New Orleans, and Minneapolis, 
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Minn. Devoe & Reynolds carry a 
complete assortment of show card 
supplies and will forward an illus- 
trated circular for the asking. Wall- 
brun, Kling & Co., 329 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Bert L. Daly, 
Dayton, Ohio. George E. Watson 
Co., 62 Lake Street, Chicago. F. 
Eberhardt & Son, 298 Pearl Street, 
New York City. 


Equipment for the Beginner 


It is not necessary for the begin- 





At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Griffin Manufacturing 
Co., on Aug. 3, increase of capital stock 
was authorized from $1,000,000 to 
$2,500,000. The former directors were 
re-elected and in order to bring some 
of the younger members of the corpora- 
tion into closer touch with its affairs 


the number of directors was increased 
to seven. ' 


Chester F. Hockley, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
American Hammered Piston Ring Co., 
Newark, N. J., has been promoted to 
Vice-presidency of the Bartlett-Hay- 
wood Co., Baltimore. 


It will be remembered that the piston 
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ner to purchase a large amount of 
supplies, as a 2-ounce bottle of show- 
card ink will write a good many show 
cards, and one-half dozen red sable 
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Three excellent examples of cards with 
scroll work and neat lettering 


brushes will last many years if taken 
care of. The writer suggests the 
following: 

One each, Nos. 6, 8, 10 and 12 
round red sable brushes, called by 
the trade “riggers.” One each, %, 
34 and 1 inch flat, single-stroke red 
sable brushes. One 2-ounce bottle 
each of the following show card wa- 
ter colors, black, white, red, green 
and blue. One 2-ounce bottle of gloss 
black for all lettering pen use (ex- 
cept the Speed pen, for which “Hig- 
gin’s ink is recommended). Two 
dozen assorted “Soennecken” round 
writing and lettering pen points, 
sizes 1, 2,3 and 4. One box contain- 
ing six different sizes of the Ester- 


Notes of Interest to the Trade 


ring company is now a subsidiary of 
the Bartlett-Haywood Co., and that the 
business has been moved to Baitimore. 


Steiner & Voegtly Co., Pittsburgh, 
announces the opening of a new stove 
and range department and is exhibiting 
a comprehensive line of “Good Luck” 
stoves and ranges made by the Stove 


& Range Co., Pittsburgh. This line 
was formerly handled by the Pitts- 
burgh Stove Supply Co,. Pittsburgh, 


which has discontinued business. 


Charles F. Gallager, recently con- 
nected with the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., has returned to the road 
with a number of high grade lines. 
Prior to his service with Winchester 
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brook Speed pens (these pens fit in 
an ordinary pen holder and cost 50 
cents the box). One ten-cent piece of 
“Artgum,” a composition for eras- 
ing lead pencil lines (sold in most 
stationery stores). One yard stick, 
or some straight-edge ruler. With 
this outfit the beginner is equipped 
to make any kind of a show card. 
But, don’t forget that practice makes 
perfect in show card writing more 
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surely than any other job you may 
undertake. 

In the next article of these series 
the writer will explain all about the 
air brush, with show-card illustra- 
tions. There are many people who do 
not know just what an air brush is. 
In fact, it is really not a brush at 
all. But with it you can produce 
wonderful show cards. Don’t miss 
the next article, it will be a corker. 


It will contain all kinds of show card 
information for your benefit. 


and in the 
New 


Navy, 
England for 
representing J. Wiss & Sons Co., Kraeu- 
ter & Co., and R. Heinisch Sons’ Works. 


Mr. Gallager covered 
a number of years, 


The Millers Falls Co. has purchased 
the plant of the West Haven Mfg. Co., 
at West Haven, Conn., which for 
twenty-five years has been engaged in 
the manufacture of Universal and other 
brands of hack saws, band saws and 
small tools. 


Ward A, Miller has been recently ap- 
pointed manager, Distributors’ Divi- 
sion, Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
Cambridge Steel Co., with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, succeeding Edward 


Price, Jr., who died several months ago. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER SAYS: 


Answer the Customer’s Big Question 
First 


NE sentence about what an ar- 
ticle will do is worth a whole 
speech about what it is. The cus- 
tomer’s big question mark is: “What 
will this thing do for me?” How it 
is made, by whom and why it is 
made are minor considerations. 
Consider for a moment the wonder- 
ful record of a washing machine 
manufacturer who sold 50,000 ma- 
chines—yep, that’s right, 50,000— 
before the first model was built. His 
advertising is probably the most at- 
attractive ever put out. And in it 
he talks nothing but what the ma- 
chine will do in the home in saving 
time, money and clothes. Oh, yes, 
we will take that back, just a wee 
mite, he does devote a space about 
11% inches by 1% inches to refer to 
the mechanical features of the wash- 
er. This space is occupied with six- 
point type, the tiniest the type foun- 
dries make. He knows full well that 
the customer wants the answer to 
the question, “What will this washer 
do with my laundry problem?” And 
he answers it. Answers it hard. 
Talk about bevel gears, cast iron, 
drawn steel, seamless tubing double 
riveted, etc., is all well and good, but 
should be incidental and not para- 
mount in the sales effort. 


Don’t Be Too Technical 


We saw a woman come into the 
stove department of a fine retail 
hardware store. The clerk ap- 
proached her properly and to all pur- 
poses made a fine canvass of the 
stove. He told how it was made of 
charcoal and mallable iron, pointed 
out the special riveting features of 
the corners, gave a very technical ex- 
position of the way the heat waves 
traveled and showed the peculiar con- 
struction of the firebox which was 
designed to give the fullest possible 
combustion of any fuel. It was evi- 
dent the woman meant to buy, but 
she did not. So we asked her why 
and this is what she said: 

“Well, you know I don’t understand 
much about making stoves. What I 
care about is how well it will bake, 
and he didn’t seem to have much to 
say about that.” And the sale was 
lost. 

Contrast these two sales talks and 
determine which will get across bet- 
ter: 

“Madam: This washer has the ab- 
solutely scientific principle of wash- 
jng. By the triple action of the tub 


in turning and swinging every fiber 
of the clothes is flushed with force. 
Then notice the excellent manner in 
which the parts are cold riveted. I 
call your attention to the atalog, 
which takes the strain off the motor 
in the event of stalling through 
bunching of clothes in the wringer, 
and thus prevents burning out of the 
motor and the costly necessity of 
having it rewound. The wringer has 
special bevel bearings. The gears 
are machine cut, which insure great- 
er life. The washer is mechanically 
perfect.” 
Then get this sales talk: 


The Common Sense Appeal Gets Over 


“Madam, the days of red arms and 
hands, tired arms and hands, are 
over for you with this. washer mak- 
ing your clothes white and clean. 
Why, you can just load your clothes 
into it, go about getting breakfast 
and have your washing on the line 
by 9 o’clock. Tired? Say, you can’t 
get tired washing with a Blank 
washer. No rubbing, not a bit! No 
wringing at all, and you know how 
hard it is to wring clothes! Half 
the worry of keeping house is over 
with the day we deliver this fine 
machine. And it is a fine machine! 
3uilt right. We guarantee it. You 
will be delighted with the perfect 
work it does. It washes white—spot 
white—anything you put into it. I 
have seen rompers from a creeping 
child made just as snow white as the 
day the mills made the cloth. No 
longer need to depend on fickle laun- 
dresses with a Blank in your home. 
And what it saves in her wages pays 
for itself the first year. And it won’t 
wear out clothes like the rubbing 
board. It’s the best way to wash, the 
easiest way and the cheapest way.” 

Which of the two styles in sales 
talks is going to catch on best? Cer- 
tainly, the one that tells what the 
machine will do, how it solves the 
customers’ problems. 

Patrons have confidence in you or 
they would not come to your store. 
They know you handle dependable 
merchandise. They rely on you to 
make good any defects, and they do 
not need to be worried with long 
technicalities about how a thing is 
made. They do want to know what 
it will do. 

When you buy a suit of clothes it 
is more important to get an answer 
to the question, “Will it wear?” than 
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it is to have the clerk tell you about 
hand-sewed seams, hair cloth and 
pre-shrinking. People do not buy au- 
tomobiles on the strength of a new 
kind of carburetor but because the 
machine develops so much specd or 
drives so far on a gallon of gas, 
Furniture is purchased for its at- 
tractiveness and comfort and not be- 
cause the salesman tells a lot «bout 
quarter-sawed oak, special upholster- 
ing and similar manufacturing de- 
tails. 

To the man as well as the woman 
mechanical features are subordinate, 
It is fine to point them out, especial- 
ly in machinery and when talking to 
a man. But do not stress them. 
They are not paramount. They are 
only a part of the reason for buy- 
ing. Make your appeal to the pride 
of possession the power to give com- 
fort, the ability to save time and 
money. Answer first and foremost 
the question: 

“What will it do for me on my 
work?” 

Yours for less technic, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 


Masbeck Co. Buy Adjoining 
Building 

Masbeck Hardware Co., Inc., 82 War- 
ren Street, New York, recently pur- 
chased for its own occupancy the loft 
building at 80 Warren Street that ad- 
joins its present property. The Mas- 
beck Hardware Co., Inc., plans to reno- 
vate its present and newly acquired 
holdings in the near future, so as to 
provide more space for larger stocks, 
and so that it may be in a position to 
facilitate deliveries and take care of 
an increased volume of business. 


Now Swedish Representative 


The A. O. Anderson Trading Co, 
Ltd., Woolworth Building, New York, 
is now the American representative for 
the A. B. J. O. Oberg & Sons Bok- 
tryckeri, Eskilstuna, Sweden, and is in 
a position to book orders for the 
Swedish concern’s complete line of tools. 
The Fuller Hardware Co., New York, 
is the eastern representative,, and the 
American Scandinavian Trading Co. 
Chicago, is the western agent. 

The A. O. Anderson Trading Co. 
Ltd., is also the American representa- 
tive for the “Primus” soldering and 
heating apparatus manufactured by B. 
A. Hjorth & Co., Stockholm, Sweden. 


The annual convention of the sales 
force of the F. E. Myers & [irother, 
Ashland, Ohio, was recently hel: at the 
factory. Addresses were made !y both 
F. E. and P. A. Myers, as well as F. E. 
Harris. Besides the business sessions 
entertainment was furnished the sales- 
men that attended the meeting 
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THE MEASURE OF A SQUARE DEAL 


HERE is something radically wrong with 
T this old world of ours. Everything is topsy 

turvy. Everybody seems imbued with a 
spirit of unrest. We seem to have forgotten the 
formula for contentment. 


Far-sighted men see in present conditions a real 
menace. They are beginning to realize that our 
great immediate problem is the ferreting out the 
causes for this universal unrest, and the applica- 
tion of proper remedies. 


Presumably, of course, the war was the original 
cause. It changed our mode of living, our business 
methods and even our habits of thought. It is rec- 
ognized now, however, more than it was a year ago, 
that the unrest is the result of mental reactions 
rather than of physical, financial or economic con- 
ditions. Physical conditions might produce unrest 
by men not receiving sufficient nourishment. 
Financial conditions might cause unrest by men 
being unable to pay their bills. Economic condi- 
tions might produce similar results through a 
variety of causes. 


The mental reaction is something distinctly dif- 
ferent. Its basis is thought rather than reality. 
On every hand we meet with the expressed desire 
for a square deal, yet when we analyze the individ- 
ual cases, it appears that there is often a desire for 
something which is falsely considered a square 
deal. The mental attitude is wrong because it is 
based on a wrong conception of what is fair. 


It is significant that in some of the large indus- 
trial plants there is a great degree of harmony. 
The employers are satisfied with the work of their 
employees, and the employees are satisfied with 
their wages, working conditions and general treat- 
ment. In other plants the mental conditions are 
absolutely reversed. Yet a comparison of the two 
plants reveals the fact that there is little real differ- 
ence in wage rates or general physical conditions. 
In each case there is the desire for a square deal. 
In one instance employers and employees feel with 
respect to each other that they are getting a square 
deal. In the other neither party has that feeling. 


The outcry against the high cost of living arises 
from a distortion of the square deal idea. The men 
with a better financial return than before the war 
deludes himself into thinking the increase is due to 
some peculiar merit of his own, hence the rest of 
society should sell him merchandise and service at 
the old rates, so that his money would go much 
. farther than it does. 
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Comment 


The case of the railroad furnishes another 
striking example of different versions of the square 
deal. Railroad labor, viewing with alarm, the high 
costs of rent, fuel, light, clothing, food, etc., could 
see no fairness to them except in radical wage 
advances. The railroads knowing that they were 
running behind financially, and that there were no 
funds to provide new equipment, could see no fair- 
ness in wage demands. In fact their interpreta- 
tion of a square deal consisted of radical increases 
in freight and passenger rates. Meanwhile many of 
those who comprise the general public, thinking 
along the lines of watered stocks, outlaw strikes and 
high commodity prices, failed to see why the square 
deal principle should put the extra payment of both 
wage and transportation up to them. 


What is called “profiteering” is subject to the 
same viewpoint. The so-called profiteer sees that 
certain others in similar lines are making inordi- 
nate profits, and feels that the only square deal for 
him lies in the making of corresponding profits. If 
profiteering were reduced until but one class of 
profiteers were left that class would in all proba- 
bility disappear promptly. 


As a result of the war our judgment has become 
warped. We have taken on new ideas or notions 
as to what constitutes a square dea]. During the 
war it was preached that there was to be a new 
world afterward. That the fires of war would burn 
out the selfishness in the minds of men, thereby 
bringing about a better understanding of and a 
better treatment for all. 


It was also very generally conceded that some 
men would have a right to demand better treatment 
from others than they received before the great 
conflict. 


The war, however, greatly disturbed financial, 
economic and social conditions, while human nature 
remained much the same, and there developed some 
very loose interpretations of what a square deal 
really is. It is therefore quite natural that we 
should find men thinking that they want only a 
square deal, when in reality their desires extend 
far beyond the square deal limits. 


Since the unrest of today is due chiefly to a 
desire on the part of men for a square deal, or what 
they erroneously consider is a square deal, progress 
toward better conditions can be aided if more atten- 
tion is paid to this view, and if every issue raised 
is directly discussed from this angle. 


Let us measure the square deal by the Golden 
Rule. 
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Strong Declaration For the Open Shop 


Almost Unanimously Demanded By Business Men Everywhere— 
High Wage Scales Limiting Sales—P. O. D. Makes New Ruling 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16, 1920. 
(ite instan labor, presumably at 


the instance, and certainly with 

the approval of the American 
Federation of Labor, has started a drive 
in the District of Columbia against the 
open shop. Up to the preseul writing 
no shops have been closed by the move- 
ment and the indications are that it 
will result only in the opening of a good 
many shops heretofore maintained on 
an exclusively union basis. 

In support of this drive the leaders 
of organized labor are prating about 
the necessity that labor shall be “free” 
and not “slave’—meaning, of course, 
organized labor. Unorganized labor— 
and even organized labor that is not 
duly affiliated with the A. F. of L.—is 
entitled to no consideration whatever. 
The only way it can become “free” is 
to join the proper union. 


An Illuminating Referendum 


If anyone is disposed to believe that 
the open shop is not here to stay, I 
suggest that he examine with some care 
the results of the referendum recently 
taken by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to determine the 
stand, on this subject, of some 1700 as- 
sociations of business men in forty- 
eight States that make up its member- 
ship. The daily papers have treated 
this report briefly but its deep signifi- 
cance is worthy of more serious at- 
tention. 

The vote taken was on the report of 
a special committee of the Chamber’s 
board of directors. This report went 


deeply into the subject of the employ- 
ment relation and recommended among 
other things recognition of the right 
of open shop operation and the right of 
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employers and employees to deal di- 
rectly with each other without partici- 
pation of outside interests. 

At the same time the Chamber’s mem- 
bership in another referendum vote ap- 
proved a report of its Committee on 
Public Utilities recommending that 
strikes by public utility employees 
should be explicitly prohibited and that 
tribunals should be created by law to 
adjudicate in decisions binding on both 
parties differences between public util- 
ities corporations and their employees. 
The vote on the two referenda was the 
largest ever recorded by the Chamber 
on any subject. 


Twelve “Principles of Industrial Rela- 
tions” 


The committee that prepared the 
industrial relations platform was named 
by the Chamber’s board of directors at 
the close of President Wilson’s First 
Industrial Conference in October, 1919. 
It was charged with considering the 
principles presented by the employers’ 
group in the conference. Its members 
are: William Butterworth, president 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill.; Frederick J. 
Koster, formerly president the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Max W. Babb, vice- 
president the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee; W. L. Clause, 
chairman of the board, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh; M. J. Saunders, 
shipping, New Orleans; Henry M. Vic- 
tor, banker and cotton manufacturer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

For convenience in voting the com- 
mittee divided the subject into twelve 
“principles of industrial relations,” in 
order that the affiliated bodies might 
express themselves intelligently with- 
out endorsing the entire program un- 
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less disposed to do so. The highest total 
vote cast cn any single principle was 
1681; the smallest affirmative vote was 
1568 and the largest negative vote was 
54. 

Putting it briefly, the entire declara- 
tion of principles was adopted by over- 
whelming votes, the minority being so 
small as to be absolutely negligible. 
In fact, the results appear more signifi- 
cant than if all the votes had been unan- 
imous. 


The Right of the Open Shop 


The first five principles voted on, 
dealing with the open shop and the ne- 
cessity for removing all restrictions on 
production, were as follows: 

“1. Every person possesses the right 
to engage in any lawful business or oc- 
cupation and to enter, individually or 
collectively, into any lawful contract of 
employment, either as employer or as 
employee. These rights are subject to 
limitation only through a valid exer- 
cise of public authority. 

“2. The right of open-shop opera- 
tion, that is, the right of employer 
and employee to enter into and deter- 
mine the conditions of employment re- 
lations with each other, is an essential 
part of the individual right of contract 
possessed by each of the parties. 

“3. All men possess the equal right to 
associate voluntarily for the accomplish- 
ment of lawful purposes by lawful 
means. The association of men, whether 
of employers, employees or other, for 
collective action or dealing, confers no 
authority over, and must not deny any 
right of, those who do not desire to act 
or deal with them. 


All Must Obey the Law 
“4. The public welfare, the protec- 
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tion of the individual, and sound em- 
ployment relations require that asso- 
ciations or combinations of employers 
or employees, or both, must equally be 
subject to the authority of the State and 
legally responsible to others for their 
conduct and that of their agents. 

“5. To develop with due regard for 
the health, safety and well-being of the 
individual, the required output of in- 
dustry is the common social obligation 
of all engaged therein. The restriction 
of productive effort or of output by 
either employer or employee for the 
purpose of creating an artificial scarcity 
of the product or of labor is an injury 
to society.” 

On the first principle the vote: was 
1675 to 2; on the second it was 1665 
to 4; on the third it was 1677 to 4; 
on the fourth it was 1671 to 4; and on 
the fifth 1675 to 3. 

That makes a pretty plain record, 
doesn’t it? 


Labor Cost Must Come Out of Product 


The Chamber’s committee then pre- 
sented some principles that organized 
labor seems to have lost sight of in its 
greed for power, namely, that every 
wage scale must come within the limits 
of the price at which the product can 
be sold for. Here are the sixth and 
seventh principles: 

“6. The wage of labor must come out 
of the product of industry and must be 
earned and measured by its contribu- 
tion thereto. In order that the worker, 
in his own and the general interest, 
may develop his full productive capac- 
ity, and may thereby earn at‘least a 
wage sufficient to sustain him upon a 
proper standard of living, it is the duty 
of the management to co-operate with 
him to secure continuous employment 
suited to his abilities, to furnish incen- 
tive and opportunity for improvement, 
to provide proper safeguards for his 
health and safety and to encourage him 
in all practicable and reasonable ways 
to increase the value of his productive 
effort. 


“7, The number of hours in the work 
day or week in which the maximum out- 
put, consistent with the health and 
well-being of the individual, can be 
maintained in a given industry should 
be ascertained by careful study and 
never should be exceeded except in case 
of emergency, and one day of rest in 
seven, or its equivalent, should be pro- 
vided. The reduction in working hours 
below such economic limit, in order to 
secure greater leisure for the individual, 
should be made only with full under- 
Standing and acceptance of the fact 
that it involves a commensurate loss in 
the earning power of the workers, a 
limitation and a shortage of the output 
of the industry and an increase in the 
cost of the product, with all the neces- 
Sary effect of these things upon the in- 
yey of the community and the na- 
lon.” 


On the sixth principle the vote was 


1679 to 2 and on the seventh it was 
1677 to 3. 





Relations of Employers and Employees 


The attention of the leaders of or- 
ganized labor should be directed to the 
next three principles, which cover the 
relations of employers and employees. 
They are as follows: 

“8. Adequate means, _ satisfactory 
both to the employer and his employees, 
and voluntarily agreed to by them, 
should be provided for the discussion 
and adjustment of employment rela- 
tions and the just and prompt settle- 
ment of all disputes that arise in the 
course of industrial operation. 

“9. When, in the establishment or ad- 
justment of employment relations, the 
employer and his employees do not deal 
individually, but by mutual consent 
such dealing is conducted by either 
party through representatives, it is 
proper for the other party to ask that 
these representatives shall not be chosen 
or controlled by, or in such dealing in 
any degree represent, any outside group 
or interest in the questions at issue. 


Full Development of Industry 


“10. The greatest measure of reward 
and well-being for both employer and 
employee and the full social value of 
their service must be sought in the 
successful conduct and full develop- 
ment of the particular industrial estab- 
lishment in which they are associated. 
Intelligent and practical co-operation 
based upon mutual recognition of this 
community of interest constitutes the 
true basis of sound industrial rela- 
tions.” 

On two of these principles there was 
greater difference of opinion than on 
any others, but even here the opposi- 
tion was hardly worth considering. On 
the eighth principle the vote stood 1668 
to 8 and on the ninth it was 1568 to 54. 
Thus the largest negative vote in the 
referendum was but a little over three 
per cent of all the votes cast. 

On the tenth principle—a broad prop- 
osition appealing to the intelligence and 
patriotism of the business men of the 
country—the vote was almost unani- 
mous, 1664 to 2. What were those two 
organizations thinking about? 


Must Safeguard Public Utilities 


The eleventh and twelfth principles 
relate to the public service and were 
formulated as follows: 

“11. The state is sovereign and can- 
not tolerate a divided allegiance on the 
part of its servants. While the right 
of government employees, national, 
State or municipal, to be heard and to 
secure consideration and just treat- 
ment must be amply safeguarded, the 
community welfare demands that no 
combination to prevent or impair the 
operation of government or of any gov- 
ernment function shall be permitted. 

“12. In public-service activities the 
public interest and well-being must be 
the paramount and controlling consid- 
eration. The power of regulation and 
protection exercised by the state over 
the corporation should properly extend 
to the employees insofar as may be nec- 
essary to insure the adequate, continu- 
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ous and unimpaired operation of public- 
utility service.” 

The vote on the eleventh principle 
was 1663 to 4 and on the twelfth it was 
1649 to 18. These votes supplemented 
the Chamber’s special referendum on 
public utilities employment which car- 
ried the recommendations of the Cham- 
ber’s Committee on Public Utilities. 
These were two in number, and are 
given as follows, with the vote on each: 


Strikes to Be Prohibited 


“The committee recommends that 
strikes by employees of all public serv- 
ice corporations performing public 
service essential to the lives, health, se- 
curity, comfort and well-being of the 
people should by law be expressly pro- 
hibited. For, 1564; against, 97. 

“The committee recommends that 
suitable tribunals should be created by 
law to adjudicate differences between 
the employees of public-service cor- 
porations and their employers and that 
the decisions of such tribunals should 
be final and binding upon both parties. 
For, 1571; against, 100.” 

These full and free expressions of 
opinion by the business men of the 
country should do much to clear the 
industrial atmosphere. 


The High Wage Problem 


While spending a fortnight recently 
in Canada, I read with interest Pres- 


ident Gompers’ declaration that the 
American Federation of Labor “will 
not tolerate pay-roll cuts.” Speaking 


of the recent reduction in working force 
made by the American Woolen Com- 
pany, Gompers said: 

“For months we have heard the cry 
dinned and dinned and dinned into our 
ears, ‘increase production.’ How can 
a policy of increased production be ac- 
complished under a policy of laying off 
thousands of workers? 

“In addition to the laying off, there 
have been reports of efforts to decrease 
wages. There is no excuse and much 
less a reason for reduction of wages. 
Even yet we have ground to recover be- 
fore we restore to ali the purchasing 
power of 1913. 

“The nation needs, production. The 
action of corporations that to-day lay 
off thousands of men is nothing 
than a tremendous indictment of man- 
agement. What is needed above every- 
thing else to-day is continuous opera- 
tion of industry, with fairness and hon- 
esty and intelligence upon the part of 
employers that will make continuous 
operation possible. 

“Two employment policies will hinder 
production. These are either reduction 
of working forces or brutal efforts to 
drive workers without consultation and 
without agreement with the workers.” 


less 


Wage Cost Puts Limit on Sales 


I happened to be traveling with a 
prominent Nova Scotian banker who 
has had much experience in finding 
capital for industrial enterprises dur- 
ing the past ten years. Glancing over 
the Gompers statement, he said: 
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“I take it for granted that American 
manufacturers, like those of Canada, 
would keep their manufacturing at full 
speed and would be entirely willing to 
leave the present high wage scale un- 
touched if they could sell the goods 
they are making. With us, however, 
we are finding increasing difficulty in 
disposing of our output, and every day 
cancellations are pouring in upon our 
producers, while both jobbers and re- 
tailers are demanding heavy rebates to 
save themselves from heavy loss. 

“The consumers have reached the 
limit of what they will pay for goods, 
and that limit, I am sorry to say, ap- 
pears to be below the level of prices 
that must be paid if manufacturers are 
to continue existing wage scales. This 
is not theory nor is it propaganda; it 
is simply fact. 


More Production Per Dollar of Wages 


“Of course, Mr. Gompers is talking 
for the benefit of his followers. He 
knows well enough that the increased 
production of which Canada, as well as 
the United States, stands in need is not 
mere volume of output but greater pro- 
duction per dollar of wages. 

“Increased production, if it must be 


disposed of at present high prices, 
means simply the piling up of vast 
stocks of goods the jobbers will not 
touch because the retailers have demon- 
strated that they cannot be sold in 
normal quantities. Here and there you 
will find exceptions to this rule, but it 
is a rule, none the less. 

“Upon what principle do the labor 
leaders base their claim to a high wage 
scale? Is it a divine right, or is it 
merely the corollary of the high cost 
of living? 

“Whatever their theory may be, one 
fact is now staring manufacturers in 
the face: If they must continue to pay 
the present scale of wages, they must 
curtail their output, for the people at 
large will not buy it at prices neces- 
sary to absorb the current labor cost. 
I fear, therefore, we have about reached 
the point where labor must choose be- 
tween less pay or less opportunity to 
work. The only possible escape from 
this dilemma is to increase production 
to a substantial extent per dollar of 
wages. 

“Will the labor leaders be farsighted 
and patriotic enough to see their duty 
in the premises and do it?” 


Farmer’s Kick on Railroad Wage Boost 


WAS in Canada when the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, in line with 
a prediction I made in these columns 
several weeks before, announced its de- 
cision advancing freight and passenger 
rates from 20 to 40 per cent. Railroad 
labor in the Dominion was then demand- 
ing an increase in wages on a par with 
the $600,000,000 boost recently granted 
to American railroad men by the Pres- 
ident’s Railroad Wage Board, and which 
made the freight and passenger increase 
necessary. 

The proposed increase in the wages 
of railroad labor in Canada was strenu- 
ously opposed by the farmers, who de- 
clared against any further increase on 
the ground that it would mean higher 
food prices and would result only in 
“another vicious circle.” The “Farm- 
ers’ Sun” of Toronto put it thus tersely 
and forcibly: 

“These wage earners are in the pluto- 


cratic class and the increases demanded 
are simply outrageous. A farmer on 
100 acres of good average land does 
well if his income representing the 
wages of himself and family, and al- 
lowing nothing for interest on a $12,000 
investment, equals that demanded by a 
railway switchman. That farmer 
would be considered in the plutocratic 
class whose yearly income on the same 
basis equalled that of a freight con- 
ductor. If railroading is hazardous, so 
is farming, and medical men have testi- 
fied that fully half the elderly farmers 
have suffered serious physical injury at 
some time in their lives, and that a 
fourth are suffering from hernia alone. 
Better a strike than continued submis- 
sion to such monstrous demands.” 

Those Canadian farmers talk right 
from the shoulder-——and they know 
what work means, believe me! They 
are an example for our farmers. 


How About This Regulation ? 


The Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining 


| OT long ago in mailing a letter to 
HARDWARE AGE I wrote on the en- 
velope the date and hour of mailing. 
I did this so that if Mr. Burleson should 
consume more than, say, 48 hours in con- 
veying the communication from Wash- 
ington to New York—a five-hour run— 
Editor Soule would put the blame where 
it belonged and not on the shoulders of 
his hardworking Washington correspon- 
dent. And now I learn I violated the 
postal regulations—or, at least, a rul- 
ing has since been made by one of Bur 
leson’s bright young men which I would 
have violated had it been in force at the 
time I mailed my letter. 


Co. started the trouble. They had their 
mailing clerks write on the backs of 
all their outgoing letters the time they 
were mailed. 

The Postmaster General indignantly 
issued an order forbidding the prac- 
tice. In response to a protest from the 
Merchants’ Association which took the 
matter up, the Department quotes a 
provision from the Postal Laws and 
Regulations to the effect that “in all 
cases, directions for transmission, deliv- 
ery, forwarding or returning shall be 
deemed part of the address.” 

“From this,” says the Department, 


Hardware Age 


with the true Burlesonian logic, “it is 
manifest that it is not contemplated 
that inscriptions which are not author 
ized and which may be misleading and 
unnecessary shall appear on mail mat 
ter.” 


A Marvel of Interpretation 


Of course the regulation quoted has 
about as much bearing on the practice 
referred to as upon the chain bridge in 
Ireland or the late lamented Mr. Jeff 
King’s pig. Which moves my esteemed 
contemporary, Brother McCready Sykes, 
to observe: 

“The young gentlemen in Washington 
whose duty it is to interpret and apply 
government regulations should take off 
their hats to the author of this ruling. 
To invoke, as justifying a prohibition 
against placing a date record on the 
back of a letter, a rule forbidding in- 
scriptions on the front, is an achieve- 
ment of interpretation that must rank 
high even in the Post Office Department. 
Its erudition approaches that of the 
English luggage clerk who ruled that 
‘a tortoise is a hanimal, but a lobster 
is a hinseck.’ 

“That the wise young autocrat did 
not go one step farther and forbid dat- 
ing letters themselves on the inside 
merely shows that he is still young and 
developing. It is really a reflection on 
the post office to date a letter. The 
Department holds that the only official 
record is its own postmark; it has long 
given over its convenient habit of 
stamping on the back of a letter the 
date of its receipt at the receiving post 
office. 

“The Portsmouth people were foolish 
optimists to think they could put one 
over on Mr. Burleson in any such simple 
way as that. Write on the letter the 
day and hour it is mailed, so that the 
receiver may know how long it took to 
reach him! In vain is the snare laid in 
the’ sight of any bird. Back comes the 
Department with Rule 540, making it 
the duty of the receiving postoffice itself 
to mark the day and hour of receipt. 

“We mustn’t have any mere private, 
unregulated postmarks on our letters, 
says the Department. They might dis- 
agree with the official record. A man 
might write the date on the letter and 
then ‘fail to deposit the matter in the 
mails on such date and at such hour.’ 
Look at the official postmark. Nothing 
else goes. It must be right because the 
post office says so.” 


That Baby Ruling 


The Department recently ruled, after 
much research and travail, that live 
babies are not eligible for transporta- 
tion in the mails either by parcel post 
or first-class mail. Whereupon several 
paragraphers simultaneously called at- 
tention to the fact that Burleson feared 
that the babies would grow up before 
reaching their destinations and hence 
would not be a “good delivery.” 

It might be added that even if they 
started out as first-class babies, they 
would certainly be fourth-class mer- 
chandise after surviving the vicissitudes 
of the Burlesonized postal service. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


NaTIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
19, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. 
James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 
505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel 
headquarters, Marlborough - Blenheim. 
F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coliseum, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3, 
1920. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. T. 
James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 
505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TeExAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, 
Adolphus Hotel. A.M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main Street, Dallas. 


Paciric NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 
1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 


MissouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. KF. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 


MouNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., Jan. 
25, 26, 27, 1921. W. W. McAllister, 
secretary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 
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KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


Wisconsin RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 8, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W.B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. A. R. Sales, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mason City. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & ImM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1921. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 


On1I0 RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 


NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 


SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H.O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEw YoRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Convention Hall 
and Annex. John B. Foley, secretary, 
607-608 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 


PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Dal- 
hart, Texas. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N.C.,May 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, Convention and Exhibition, At- 
lanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 1921. 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Black & Decker Co. Announce 
No Reduction 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, Md., has recently announced a 
new policy to the trade to become ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1921, which has been 
initiated for the protection of their cus- 
tomers against loss through price re- 
ductions. In announcing this new 
policy the following statement was 
made by the Black & Decker Co. 

“There is no price reduction of any 
kind possible in our line at present, 
and you may accept this letter as guar- 
anteeing you against any decline in the 
price of Black & Decker portable elec- 
tric drills, electric valve grinders or 
electric air compressors between now 
and Dec. 31, 1920. 

“Furthermore, we take this oppor- 
tunity of advising you that after that 
time you will be protected against loss 
through price reduction for a period of 
60 days after the purchase of our prod- 
ucts. This does not mean if conditions 
make it possible for us to get a lower 
price on our products that we will give 
you sixty days notice and defer the re- 
duction for that length of time. If 
a reduction is possible it will be made 
promptly so as to give the ultimate 
purchaser the benefit and we will ab 
sorb any loss which would otherwise 
be caused the jobber who bought within 
60 days before the change in price.” 


Umensetter Now with Leslie- 
Leeds Co. 


S. E. Umensetter, who is well known 
in the hardware trade, has resigned his 
position as salesman with Vom Cleff & 
Co., New York, and has accepted a po- 
sition with the Leslie-Leeds Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturers of the Les- 
lie Safety Razor. 

Mr. Umensetter’s territory for the 
Leslie-Leeds Co. will be through Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Missouri,*with headquarters at St. 
Louis. During the past ten years Mr. 
Umensetter has represented Vom Cleff 
& Co. in the western and southern ter- 
ritories with headquarters at Chicago. 
He is personally known to,a great many 
of the hardware dealers and jobbers in 
all parts of the country. 


New Building for Coe & Co. 


Contracts have been let by James A. 
Coe for the erection of a two-story 
office building at the corner of Marshall 
and Washington streets, Newark, N. 
J., to cost approximately $66,000. It 
will be used to house the offices of the 
James A. Coe & Co. iron, steel and 
hardware business. The building will 
adjoin warehouses of the company at 
395-401 Washington Street and 55-81 
Marshall Street. The building will be 
55 x 100 ft., with brick front and con- 
crete floors and side and rear walls. 
The work will be started immediately. 
Plans for the building were drawn by 
Hughes & Horton, architects. 
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You've Heard 
About the 


“Keds?” 
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You've heard a lot about this store—we’ ve been telling you for several weeks, and now we are ready for business with 
a new stock of goods that you will appreciate. And another thing you will like about this exclusive store is this: We 
want you to feel perfectly free to come in here and spend your spare time, swap stories and make yourself at home; 
stay as long as you please, because we're never too busy to say “Hello!” to a sportsman. 
buy now or next fall, you will be just as welcome as then—it's dandy place to meet your friends. 


We don’t care whether you 
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Golf Balls 
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We have received the “Ithaca try gun” and can fit you properly with any length of stock, any drop and any style gun, 
double, pump or —- barrel trap model. With this gun to measure from, we can get exactly what you want and 
guarantee that it wil 
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Bla:ey-Clark Hardware Co., Ennis, 
Tex., waxes enthusiastic in writing 
us. He says: “To say we are strong 
for your ‘new feature’ is putting it 
mildly. To read your criticisms of ads 
written by hardware men at large has 
proven quite interesting and very help- 
ful, but we expect to derive even 
greater benefits from studying your 
suggested ads. Accept our thanks for 
this new departure. We shall more 
saverly look forward to each issue of 
HARDWARE AGE.” ; 

W. B. Lundy, of Burke & Wright, 
Waukegan, Ill., says: “Your new fea- 
ture of suggesting ads is very timely, 
and we hope to use your suggestions 
as the writer is not an advertising 
man and your suggestions will be 
needed.” 

John A. Losee, president of the Bu- 
chanan Hardware Co., Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., says: “Your new feature of sug- 
gested ads is a winner. Keep it up.” 

Space prevents our quoting additional 
letters at this time, but the tenor of 
the above letters strikes the keynote of 
all of them and we wish to thank every 
hardware man who so kindly gave the 
new idea such a bang-up_ send-off. 
Watch for our next series of ‘Policy’ 
ads; you’ll want to use every single one 
of them.” 


Introducing “Sapper’s Ink” 
No. 1 (8 in. x 12 in.) 


It certainly does us a whole lot of 
good to add another store paper to our 
ever-growing list. HARDWARE AGE 
fathered the store paper idea and nat- 
urally we feel that every new store 
paper is another addition to the big, 
happy family. 

This new one is a “bear.’”’” Somebody 
is at the helm who has followed our 
store paper talk very carefully, for in 
looking over the first issue of “Sapper’s 
Ink,” published by Sapper’s, Inc., Her- 
miston, Ore., and edited by Otto Sap- 
per, we can’t cook up any criticisms 
to save our skin. Except one—that is: 
Prices! Where are those _ prices, 
Editor Sapper? ‘ The only one we could 
find was an 80c. quotation on brooms. 
Oh, boy! Don’t let the second issue 
of that snappy sheet get out without 
having its columns bristling with 
prices. 

On the left of the page shown, read 
the explanation of how the paper’s 
name was arrived at. Plenty of ma- 
terial for a snappy name if you look 
around and “Sapper’s Ink” takes first 
prize so far, believe us. 

A circulation of 600 copies to start 
with isn’t bad at all. This means at 
least 1200 readers for the hardware 
store interests both members of every 
household. 

The keynote of “Sapper’s Ink” is 
local news for local readers. Editor 
Sapper has even a free “Want” and 
“For Sale” column, and if the first in- 
stallment of 10 ads is a criterion, this 
feature of the paper will work out big. 

The ads in this issue are positively 
beyond reproach. They follow our sug- 
gestions as to size being made up as 


follows: Three 3 and 4-in. singles and 
three 3 and 5-in. doubles, making a 
total of display space of a trifle over a 
page, which is a fine proportion for a 
4-page paper. 

Other unique features of “Sapper’s 
Ink” include recipes for making soap, 
candy and home remedies, local per- 
sonals, local event notices, housekeep- 
ing hints (a feature so well worked out 
that we suggest you write Mr. Sapper 
for a copy of the first issue, enclosing 
le. stamp). 

Outdoor Toys for Boys 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 11 in.) 

Here is an interesting ad from the 
Blakey-Clark Co., Ennis, Tex. It deals 
with a timely subject, and outdoor toys 
are given a real presentation which is 
bound to boost sales. 

The coaster is made the leader, and 
described in detail and then a com- 
plete listing with prices of other popu- 
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lar toys adds greatly to the interest 
and scope of the ad. The ad winds up 
with an interesting feature—a Win- 
chester trapshooting outfit, described 
and priced. 

In connection with this ad Mr. 
Knighten asks us which is the better 
place for the firm name, top of ad or 
bottom. We say the bottom on all ads 
under a half-page in size. Ads over a 
half-page should carry the firm name 
at both top and bottom, or, if only one 
signature is used, preferably at the top. 

Mr. Knighten writes us that he is 
very much interested in advertising 
and giving it great study. He recently 
purchased “Hardware Advertising for 
the Retailer,” by B. J. Paris, published 
by The Iron Age Publishing Co., New 
York. While we don’t wish to appear 
to be unduly egotistical, we certainly 
advise every hardware man interested 
in advertising to get a copy of this 
book. It tells the who‘e story of retail 
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“INK” ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are very pleased indeed to this|Start something, and then—keep it 


month start publication of our house going! 


organ which will be known as “Sap- Come out of your oplum dreams; 
per’s Ink,” taken in part from our Today is a good time for showing 
and| The merit there is in your schemes. 
which is more generally known and! You may be equipped to the limit, 


name which is Sappers’ Inc., 


spoken of as “Sappers’ Ink,” being | May know just the right thing to do. 
shorter to say than “Incorporated” | But if you neglect to begin it, 


which it stands for. } 
tion will appear each month and will | 
be mailed to every name on our maij-| Start something! 
ing lst and we hope each. rancher cided, 


and citizen who sees this copy or 


"START SOMETHING 


This publica-| How can you put anything thru? 


And hesitate where to begin, 


BIG LAWN SOCIAL 


On July 16th the Neighborhood 
Club of Columbia District will hold 
a big social on the Henry Sommerer 
lawn near Columbia school house. 
\Iee cream and cake will be served 
and games and a general good time 
for the evening is planned. The 
ladies are wanting a large attend- 
anc2, as the funds go for a very good 
cause They are planning a hal! at 
Columbia Park, having already com- 
| pleted the fence, iawn and planting 
This hall will be a com- 





You stand unde- 


of trees. 


| 
other copies of the paper and who| And soon will your best years have|munity center for the ranchers of 
| 


does not personally receive same, will glided 


drop in the store and so mention|To the past, with your one chance projects. 


the fact and we will see that their! to win 


thé entire project and neighboring 
It therefore behoves all 
ranchers and city folks to attend 


name is placed on our mailing list |The fortune be patient, don’t flatter this big social, that the receipts will 


for future copies. 

In this publication 
give valuable and interesting 
ing matter of various kinds } 
urally, we will tell you of new things | 
to be found in our up-to-date hard-| 
ware and implement store. We will | 
have a recipe column for the ladies| 


| 
réead- 


matter 
show 


Start 
“Manana” 


and from time to time prizes and|No winner e’er chose for his own; 
We will|Inseribe “Do it Now” 


contests for the children 


always maintain a free “Want” and| 


ner— 


“For Sale” column and want every-| Of success the ph‘losophers’ stone! 


| Yourself that she favors you so 
we hope to, That she'll guide you to triumph, ne/fo tell our 600 subscribers of the 


Nat-| What contempt for that favor you}* We are 


something! 


| be large and we are glad to be able 
event Help the good work along 
also informed that the 
|lawn will be electrically lighted for 
the occasion by a special lighting 
motto! plant 


The 
| ~ 
| Satisfied Customers Necessary 

on your ban-/ ~ = 


The manufacturer, his distributor 


| 
}and the dealer have all learned that 


body to use this if they are wanting | You were placed here to work, not| the only satisfactory sale is to a sat- 


help or anything else or if they to idle; 
have anything to sell 

The publication starts 
month with 600 copies to as many | bridle— 
families, meaning this should be at| Start something! 
least glanced at by twice as many or today! 
nore people 

We greatly appreciate the most/ 
satisfactory business we have en-| 
joyed since we opened our new store, | 
April 21st of last year, and due to| 
this, we feel the patrons of the store | vertising 


and all others in the valley are en-|tion which it prompts must always| quires for 
y DP D } 


Scorn to dally existence away; 
out this|}On .your wayward will tighten the|machinery, a 


—Spencer Ellis 
oo | chaser frankly that the tool he is 


Who Pays For Advertising? 


The consumer does not pay for ad- 
for the Increased produc- 


isfied customer and to accomplish 
this, especially in the sale of farm 
special inquiry into 

soil and other conditions on the par- 
Start something | ticular ranch must be made in con- 
nection with each sale. It is much 
better to tell the prospective pur- 


lasking about will not perform satis- 
factorily on his farm or the paint he 
asks for is not really what will best 
serve him, or the hardware he in- 
would not answer his 


titled to a house magazine at our reduce the manufacturing or selling | wants as well as some other item he 


cwn expense and also to free use of | ccst of the commodity it exploits 
The manufacturer does not pay for |suggestion makes a smaller sale than 


cur “Want” and “For Sale column. | 


may not have known of, even if the 


| 


If you like the little magazine, | the advertising; for, as it enhances} his original inquiry, than have him 
tell others, if you don’t, tell us and | bis, value, it reduces his cost of pro-| disappointed later and perhaps spoil 


we will try and 
issues 

ing? 
Easy! 


No one 


on a 

When the representative of the! 
Health Board called to remove the 
quarantine sign which had been put 
up he was met by the lady-of-the-/ 
house, a negré mammy. “Doan yo’ 
take that down, they ain't been ho . 
collectahs roun’ sence that went up.” 


A page from a new store 


improve future | duction and distribution in ratio. 
Then who does pay for advertis-|our dealings with the public to bear 


It is paid for out of the saving 
effected by the increased business| we be told 
which it stimulates © — 


o — 


jseveral later sales 


| in all 


We try. 
| this Principal in mind, and, not be- 
ling infalable, when we do make an 

we only too willingly make it 


| error 
right All that is necessary ia that 


Goodyear Tires and Tubes. Auto 


Keen Kutter Knives and Scissors. ' Accessories 


pape) 
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hardware advertising from “soup to 
nuts.” 

Mr. Knighten was recently appointed 
chairman of the ad committee of the 
Texas Ad Club. 


Smashing Sporting Goods Broadside 


No. 3 (Half page) 

When we received the Sport Store 
ad from Manager H. W. Goeller we 
knew every hardware man with a sport 
department would be interested in see- 
ing this fine announcement. 

For the coming season 

The Sport Store is located in Erie, 
Pa., and is a brand new venture. As 
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SUMMER IS THE TIME WHEN ALL 
BOYS WANT OUTDOOR TOYS 


Give the boy a BIRDSELL Roller Bearing COASTER and he will 
get the utmost joy in hedithful, outdoor exercise. 


A BIRDSELL Rolicr Bearing COASTER is more than a toy—It is @ 
+ sound investment in the health of your boy. 


The BIRDSELL Roller Bearing COASTER te safe 
Balt for long and rough usage. 


svicametf'sb cones tao Gos sewreg oan, aes GO 
OTHER OUTDOOR TOYS FOR REAL 
AMERICAN BOYS 


and speedy. 


Kiddo Track, 3 Wheel Coaster. 

Wooden Wheeled Wagons for the little tets. --+- 
Express Wagons, stcel wheels, five sizes. .....-.---- $1.10 to #50 
Veloripedes .....----.------------------------ $4.25 to 96,00 
Cleveland Coaster Brake Bicycles. ___.....-$40.00, $50.00, $52.50 
Winchester Skates, ball bearing, steel wheels, pair. 





F ist si 
W. J. BR. C, Range Kit 

WINCHESTER TRAPSHOOTING OUTFIT 
This te sport for the whole fainfly. Complete with 410 Shotgun, 
560 Shells, 100 Clay Targets, Cun Oil, Cleaning Rod, Hand Trap 
(for throwing the clay targets.) The entire kit weighs 18 pounds 


vne WINCHESTER srone 


A first-class outdoor toy ad 


@oop TOYS 
FOR 
@00D BOYS 


6EE OUR 
WINDOW 
DISPLA’ 











such, the advertising methods of its 
proprietors are well worthy of being 
noted. 

This is a wonderfully well laid out 
ad, full of snappy features. Note that 
the store will trade guns. Note the 
careful pricing of every item and the 
side panels listing the full lines car- 
ried by the store. 

Read over the opening talk and note 
the cheery, human interest appeal in 
every line of the copy. 

If you want to boost sales in your 
sporting goods department, take a leaf 
out of this ad and go to it strong and 
you will win. 


Reading Hardware Co. Build 


The Reading Hardware Co., Reading, 
Pa., has broken ground for a four-story 
and basement addition to their present 
plant. 

The building will be of slow-burning 
construction. The main building, 154 
x 72, with an “L” extending on Willow 
Street, 43 x 28. 

The general offices of the company 
will be located on the first floor and 
the factory and department offices on 
the second floor. The third and fourth 
floors will be devoted to warehouses 
and packing rooms. 

These additional facilities will also 
make room for installing machinery for 
the manufacturing of paper boxes and 
wooden cases. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Otto Schaefer died at his late resi- 
dence, 171 Christopher Street, Mont- 
clair, N. J., recently. 

As vice-president of Markt & Schaef- 
er Co., 193-196 West Street, New York 
City, he has long been prominently 
identified with foreign trade. 

Through personal trips and a care- 
ful study of conditions he assisted ma- 
terially in introducing American prod- 
ucts into the markets of Latin-Amer- 
ica. He was a member of the India 
House, Hardware Club and numerous 
export associations. 

As a Mason Mr. Schaefer belonged to 
Alamania Lodge, F. and A. M., and 
Salaam Temple, Mystic Shrine. 

In his home community he was a 
member of the Montclair Athletic, the 
Arts Club and the Glen Ridge Country 
Club. 


William V. Couchman, vice-president 
of the International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and in charge of its European 
business, died suddenly recently at 
Brussels, Belgium. Mr. Couchman had 
been in the agricultural implement busi- 
ness for the past 37 years, starting as 
an office boy for the McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Co. In 1902, when the 
International Harvester Co. was or- 
ganized, he was placed in charge of the 
European territory. He is survived by 
a widow and two sons, William V., Jr., 
and Carl, both connected with Euro- 
pean branches of the company. 


Frank C. Jennings, member of the 
firm of Bruce & Cook, 190 Water Street, 
New York, jobbers in tin plate, sheets, 
and metals, died recently at his home 
at Mill Neck, L. I., at the age of 61. 
Several months ago he was striken with 
apoplexy and had been in poor health 
since. The firm had been established 
over a century ago by John M. Bruce 
at the same address which the firm still 
keeps. Frank C. Jennings was the 
youngest of three brothers, all of whom 
were with the firm. Spencer Jennings 
specialized in metals and Philander R. 
in sheets and tin plate. The firm was 
a prominent importer of Welsh tin plate 
before the McKinley tariff of 1890. 


Hardware Age 


P. D. Preston Now With South- 
ern Hardware & Supply Co. 


P. D. Preston, who for a number of 
years has been connected with the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co., St. Louis, and 
who has been secretary and in charge 
of purchases for the company, has sev- 
ered his connection with that house to 
join forces with the Southern Hard- 
ware and Supply Co., also of St. Louis, 

Mr. Preston is a man. of wide ac- 
quaintance in the hardware world. His 
first connection with the Simmons 














P. D. Preston 


company was as salesman in the Texas 
territory and the Southwest, where he 
traveled for a number of years. He 
next was brought into the house to 
act as buyer and very shortly there- 
after was made secretary and director 
and placed in full charge of purchases 
for the house. That position he re- 
tained until he associated himself with 
the Southern Hardware and Supply Co. 

Mr. Preston recently returned from 
Europe, where he made an extensive 
survey of conditions relating to the 
hardware business, and while across 
the Atlantic he attended the Paris con- 
vention at which was formed the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, be- 
ing a delegate from the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In his new connection Mr. Preston 
becomes one of the active officers, hav- 
ing interested himself largely in 4 
financial way. The present organiza- 
tion of the company will not be dis- 
turbed, but Mr. Preston will have gen- 
eral supervision of the purchases and 
otherwise assist the officers in the gen- 
eral direction of the business. At the 
recent election of officers of the com- 
pany the following were chosen: Pres- 
ident, J. C. Reed; vice-presidents, W. 
D. Achuff and P. D. Preston; treas- 
urer, Ephron Catlin, Jr.; secretary, 
A. M. Wooster. The last named is 4 
new officer, but has been with the com- 
pany some time, the e‘ection coming 4s 
a promotion. 


Reuben C. Ullrich, senior member of 
the R. C. Ullrich Hardware Co., Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., died recently. 
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MARKET REPORTS 


on TRADE CONDITIONS 


IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, ETC. 


A REVIEW OF THE WEEKR’S BUSINESS, WITH NOTES ON TENDENCIES PREVAILING IN VARIOUS TERRITORIES 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
NEw York, August 16, 1920: 


USINESS in the New York hard- 
B ware market during the past 

week was essentially active. 
Many of the- local jobbers are busy 
filling back orders, and also report that 
the fall and winter orders that are 
being received give all indications of 
active future business. There is, how- 
ever, no small amount of apprehension 
on the part of both jobbers and retail- 
ers about possible shortages in many 
lines of winter stock. 

Retail business at the present time is 
not as active as it has been, which is 
attributable partly to the hot weather, 
the fact the many customers and sales- 
men are away on their vacations, and 
the usual summer dullness that seems 
more apparent during the month of 
August than at any other time. 

As far as the fall orders are con- 
cerned it seems to be the general opin- 
ion among many of the local jobbers 
that the fall orders already received 
exceed the supply of goods that jobbers 
have at their disposal. They appre- 
hend shortages in many lines, and seem 
to be inclined to advise dealers to buy 
only what they actually need, in order 
that everybody may get something. 

A few of the local jobbers have made 
slight price reductions on some items 
of garden tools. The reason for this 
is probably because the season is nearly 
past and some jobbers have more stock 
than they care to carry over until next 
season. This condition is not general, 
and should not be regarded as an in- 
dication of declining tendencies in the 
market. On the contrary, the tendency 
still seems to be in the other direction. 
The only declines were that a few job- 
bers reduced prices on steel rakes 
slightly, approximately 10c. per doz., 
and these same jobbers allowed spading 
forks to decline about 2% per cent, 
and asphalt rakes about 15 per cent. 
On the other hand, malleable iron rakes 
advanced between 10 and 15 per cent. 

Some jobbers are now selling cast 
iron spring hinges at $2.25 per doz. 
Some of the local jobbers have an- 
nounced that tacks in package lots now 
take a discount of 33 1/3 and 5 per cent. 

Ash Sifters—A few fresh shipments 
were recently received in New York, 
and the demand has already been large 


pT 


NEW YORK 


enough to warrant the belief that there 
is likely to be a shortage of galvanized 
ash sifters later in the season. Inter- 
est is very active in this line and prices 
firm. 


Galvanized 
12 x 12 in., 


ash sifters, f.o.b. New York, 
$2.75 per doz. Rotary ash 
per doz. Crated lots $46 


sifters, loose, $42 
per doz. 


Axes.—The demand for axes con- 
tinues good at firm prices. 


2% 
Ib 


Long Island 
per doz.; 2% 
Conn. Pattern 
3% to 4 Ib., 


axes, to 3 lb., $23.15 
to 3 $23.15 per doz. 
axes, 3 to 3% Ib., $23.15; 
$23.40 per doz. Flint Edge 
axes, 3% to 4% Ib., $23.48; 4 to 5 Ib., 
$23.94 per doz.; fire axes, $30 per doz. All 
less 5 per cent, crate lots of half dozen. 

Bolts and Nuts.—These items con- 
tinue in healthy demand. Some job- 
bers still seem to be experiencing dif- 
ficulty in getting adequate stocks and 
the demand is to a large extent in- 
fluenced by this fact. 

Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are 
being quoted, list plus 15 per cent to list 
plus 20 per cent. Machine bolts, all sizes, 
list plus 5 per cent to list plus 10 per cent. 
Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 10 and 5 
to 60 and 5 per cent. Common tire bolts, 
40 per cent. Sink bolts, 50, 10 and 5 to 65 
per cent. Carriage makers’ clamps, 10 per 
cent. Lag screws less 10 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 25 
per cent; brass 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent: 10 
to 12 in., 33% and 5 per cent; 14 in., 3314 
per cent. Stove rods, 334%4 per cent. Lock 
washers, 40 per cent. 

Cider Mills.—Interest continues very 
active in this line, with a very marked 
shortage in the local market. There 
seems to be little likelihood of local 
firms getting enough presses to fill the 
demand that exists. Factories are said 
to be behind on production, and suffer- 
ing from labor: shortages and freight 
handicaps. 

Double tub cider mill and press, accord- 
ing to size, $58, $45 and $35 each. Single 
tub mills, $27 to $30 each. 

Coffee Mills—A few jobbers claim 
to have received shipments during the 
past week on coffee mills. They say, 
however, that they will be unable to 
take many new orders for glass mills, 
as the orders that they already have on 
their books are enough to keep them 
worried for some time to come. It is 
understood, however, that wooden mills 
are not difficult to get in New York at 
present. 


Coffee mill, glass hopper, japanned metal 
parts, holding Ib. of coffee, $13.50 per 
doz. Same _ style, heavier, better grade, 


$16.50 per doz. 
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Christmas Tree Holders.—Increasing 
interest is manifesting itself in this 
line, and many jobbers say that they 
have already booked orders for tree 
holders in greater numbers than for 
last year. Many dealers seem to be 
anxious to place their orders early this 
year, so as to be ready for the holiday 
season in time. 

Christmas’ tree _ stands, 


japanned, striped with gold 
per doz. to $16.75 per doz. 


Cork Screws.—As stated last week 
there continues to be a large and in- 
sistent demand for these little pre- 
historic symbols of the liquid age. The 
demand for these odd little articles 
seems to be increasing. Prevailing 
prices are: 

Crown bottle opener and 
nickel plated, $1.25 per doz. 
with cork screw and wooden tubes, 
per doz. Cork screws, nickel plated, 
wire, colored wood handle, 60 cents per 
doz. Self pulling cork screw, with com- 
binations for bottle opener and wire cutter. 
$7 per doz.; all less 12% per cent. 

Crab Nets.—Because of several in- 
quiries we take occasion to repeat what 
was stated in this market last week. 
There is at the present time a shortage 
of crab nets in this section. This short- 
age is likely to continue, jobbers say, 
for some time. It is doubtful if local 
firms will be able to supply the demand 
this séason, as they are having the ut- 
most difficulty meeting the demand that 
has already been felt in the local mar- 
ket for several weeks past. The short- 
age is attributed to the same reasons 
given for the shortage of wire goods 
generally, short production, heavy de- 
mand, transportation difficulties and 
labor troubles. 


Farming Tool Handles.—Interest in 
this line is not as good as it has been, 
although there still is a good deal of 
buying of handles of various kinds. 


Hay fork handles, bent 5 ft., $5 plus 5 
per cent: 6 ft., $7.70 plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles. straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Long handle manure fork handle. 
$4.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent; wooden dD 
manure fork handle, $6.90 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Six-ft. rake handle, $6.20 per 
doz. plus 5 per cent. Shank hoe handle, 
$3.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Spade han- 
dles, $7.10 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Malle- 
able D spading fork handle, $5.75 plus 25 
per cent. Ww ooden D spading fork Sandie 
$6.90 plus 5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles generally are quoted 
in this section at discount plus 5 per cent. 
Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet handles 
are quoted discount plus 25 per cent. Axe 
handles, discount plus 35 per cent. 


iron, 
$10 


cast 
bronze. 


cork screw, 
Bottle opener 
$1.40 
steel 





Galvanized, Ware.—The shortage that 
has existed for some time past in gal- 
vanized sheet continues with very little 
relief. This shortage is a continual 
source of embarrassment to both job- 
bers and dealers. Galvanized pails and 
tubs are scarce compared to what is 
regarded as normal times, and the de- 
mand is correspondingly heavy. 


quoted: No 
Gal- 


Galvanized sheet is being 
age, $11 to $12 base per 100 Ib. 
,. S-qt., $5: 10-qt., $5 

16-qt., $5.90; heavy, 12 

16 $12. Wash tubs, 

; No. 3, $22.05; 


(‘ 
qt., 
y-qt No 
2, $18.60 all 


Garden Barrows.—No lessening of 
the demand for both garden and canal 
barrows has been noticed in the local 
market. The existing shortage con- 
tinues to handicap both jobbers and 
dealers, and the general opinion seems 
to be that there is little likelihood of 
2ny material relief of these conditions 
for some time to come. 


Painted and varnished garden barrows, 
4%-in. handles body 24% x 14% x 12% 
inche $69 doz.; 60-in. handles, body 
28 x 19% x 15% inches, $54 per doz. : 63-in. 
handles, body 29% x 25 x 214% inches, $96 
per doz.; 63-in. handles, body 29%, x 24% 
x 21% inches, $102 per doz. x 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows 
canal barrows, wooden wheel 
iron wheel, $57 per doz. ; 
wheel, 355 per doz.; 
doz 


per 


Half bolted 
$53 per doz. ; 
full bolted wooden 
iron wheel, $59 per 


Game Traps.—The past week brought 
with it many new orders and a marked 
increase of interest in game traps of 
all kinds. Some dealers are of the 
opinion that there is likely to be some- 
what of a shortage in traps this season, 
and therefore are placing their orders 
early. 

Victor Traps, No. 0, 
without chains, $1.34 No 
doz.; without chains, $1.52. No 
per doz.; without chains, $2.44 
chain $7.14 per doz. No. 4, 
$4.60 per doz No. 1 Giant 
$2.66 per doz 

Oneida Jump Traps, No. 0, with 

a4 doz.; without chains, $1 
per doz.; without chains, 
$4.12 per doz.; without 

No 12, with chains, $7.12 
with chains, $5.25 per doz 
Newhouse Traps, No. 0, with chains, 
$4.75 per doz No. 50, with chain $113.56 
per doz No. 5, with chains, $156.62 per 
doz 

“Triumph” 
per doz No 


$1.7 


No a % 
with chains, 
with chains, 


chains, 
No. 
$2.12. 
chains, 
No 


io, 
1 
. 


with chains No 9 
$2.01 per doz No 
$3.05 per doz.: N 2, $4.21 per doz 
$7.14 ner doz No. 4, $8.60 per doz. ; 
42, $16 per doz French rat traps, 
per doz 


$1.71 
11 


Furnace Scoops.—Scoops continue to 
receive a good deal of attention on the 
part of dealers who are placing their 
orders early. Jobbers say that busi 
ness in this line is very good for this 
time of the year. 

Hollow 
doz less 5 
Riveted back 


doz., less 5 per 


back furnace 
per cent 
furnace 
cent for bundle 


Scoops, 
for 
SCOOPS 


$10.53 per 
bundle lots 
$14.21 per 
lots. 

Ice Tongs —Even interest seems to 
hold in this line. The local supply 
seems to be fairly large at the present 
time. 

Wrought steel tongs 
jananned black, 10-in., 
$18; 14-in., $23: 17-in., 
24-in 37 Solid steel 
handles, drop forged hardened points 
japanned red, 11-in., $32 ner doz.: 15-in., 
35: 17-in.. $40; 24-in., $45, with new dis- 
count of 25 and 15 per cent. 


tool steel 
$17 per doz 
$27; 20-in 
ice tongs 


points, 

11-in., 
$32 

swell 


Ice Skates.—Increasing interest is 
being manifested in this line. There 


are indications, some jobbers are re- 
ported to have said, that there is likely 
to be a shortage of ice skates this win- 
ter and it is very possible that this is 
partly responsible for the early interest 
that is being shown to this line. 

Ice skates, runners of cast steel, polished, 
$1.04 per pair; ladies’ styie, $1.3 Men's 
hockey skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.40 per pair; ladies’ same, $1.83 
per pair Hardened steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.85 per pair; girls’ same, $2.45. 
Tempered steel blades, extra poiished, full 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 

Jar Rings.—There is good buying in 
this line, which has probably been 
further stimulated by the summer and 
fal] canning seasons. 

“Goodluck” jar 
“Red Giant” jar rings, 50 cents per gross; 
“Sterling” jar rings, 40 cents per gross. 
Fruit jar wrenches, 90 cents per doz. 


rings, $1.10 per gross; 


Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns 
is very good. There is also somewhat 
of a shortage in many places and the 
demand is of course proportionately 
heavy. New prices became effective 
Aug. 1, as quoted in part herewith. 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9 per doz; Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.25 per doz; Monarch tin 
lanterns, $10.25 per doz.; Junior Brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz.; Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Buckeye Dash lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.25 per doz.; Eureka driving lanterns, 
plain lens, $19 per doz.; Watchman’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, $25 per doz.; Im- 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each. 

Linseed Oil —Linseed oil is in fair 
demand in New York. Prices are some- 
what irregular because of the competi- 
tion among crushers for future busi- 
ness. It is claimed that there is being 
done a fairly good business for this 
time of year. August is usually a dull 
month, and consumers do not seem to 
be taking very much interest in future 
oil. Some of the large firms are con- 
tinuing to quote $1.35 for carloads, 
September delivery. 

Spot quotations range, carlots, gallon, 
$1.40 to $1.45, less than car'lots, $1.33 to 
$1.48, in 5 barrel quantities, $1.36 to $1.51. 
September carlots are auoted at $1.30. 
Boiled oil is 2c. extra. doub!~ boiled oil 
3c. extra and oil in half barrels is 5c. extra. 

Nails.—As stated last week, there is 
some slight improvement expected in 
the local nail market in the near fu- 
ture, as some jobbers ¢laim that they 
have shipments on the way. Practi- 
cally all local jobbers are holding con- 
sistently to the allotment policy and 
are still behind on old orders. It is 
expected that it will be a long time be- 
fore anything like adequate stocks of 
nails are common in New York. Prices 
continue wide and eccentric. 

Current prices 
vary considerably. 
range from $7 to 
cut nail (which 
market entirely) 


prevailing in this section 
For wire nails the prices 
$10 base per keg. For 
are almost off the local 
prices range from $8.25 
to $12 base per keg It should be further 
noted that only small lots are obtainable 
anywhere in this section 
Wire brads and nails in 
quoted by local jobbers at 
papers take a discount of 10 
Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D. 
6D. $8.55: 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 
$8.35. Galvanized roofing nails. 1 
$19. Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, 


Naval Stores.—The practical settle- 
ment of the teamsters and dock work- 
ers’ strikes that have hampered busi- 
ness since last March will probably go 
2 long way toward improving conditions 
in the naval stores market. At present 


1-lb. papers are 
Quarter-pound 
per 


Hardware Ave 


the market in New York is inactive, 
consumers manifesting little inclination 
to buy. Turpentine remained unchanged 
on a yard basis of $1.70 per gal., which 
would make it $1.75 to $1.80, f.o.b. 
New York. Rosin oil, first run, is 91',c. 
Rosin on a basis of 280 Ib. per barrel 
B grade is $14, D grade $16.10, F grade 
$16.10, and best WW $16.30. 

Rope.—The tone of the local rope 
market is substantially healthy, 
though jobbers complain that they have 
difficulty getting enough goods to sat 
isfy all their requirements. Prevailing 
prices are: 


ai- 


Jute rope, No. 1, 
20%c. to 21%c.: 
best grade, 32c. to 


21%c. to 22i4c.; No 
jute twine wrappi: 
37c.; India hemp twine, 
6-in., 26c. to 28c. Manila rope, best grade, 
28e. to 2814c.; hardware grade, 
26%4c.; polt rope, 33c. to 34%4c.; sisal rope, 
pure, %-in., 19c. to 22%c.; lath yarn, first 
garde, 20c. to 21c. 

Stove Pipe—There is a growing in- 
terest for stove pipe, although it can 
hardly be said to be vigorous as yet. 
Indications are favorable for a good 
business this fall and winter, jobbers 
say. 

Stove Pipe, 4-in., 
5-in., $4.25 per doz. 
doz. lengths. 

Stove Board.—There seems to be a 
good deal of interest making itself felt 
in the local market for stove board at 
the present time. Following are the 
prevailing prices: 

Crystallized stove board, 18 x 24, 
$8.25 per doz.; 24 x 36, $13.03 per doz.; 
30 x 36, $17.03 per doz.; 32 x 42, $21 
per doz.; embossed stove board, 18 x 
18, $6.76 per doz.; 24 x 24, $8.19 per 
doz.; 30 x 30, $11.89 per doz.; 35 x 35, 
$17.54 per doz. Dozen in case, 5 per 
cent off for case lots. 


Stock and Die Sets.—New prices are 
herewith quoted on Armstrong stock 
and die sets. 

No. 1, $6.75 per set; No. 2, $9.25 per 
set; No. 244, $11.50 per set; No. 3, $14 
per set. 

Snow Shovels.—There is a gradual 
interest being shown for futures on 
snow shovels. Dealers are apparently 
anxious to place their orders early, 
hoping that they may be able to get 
goods before too late in the season. 
f.o.b. New York are: 
2 riveted steel snow shovel, 14 x 11% in 
blade, $9 per doz.; 2 riveted steel snow 
shovel, 15 x 11% in. blade, long square 
handle $11.25 per doz. Galvanized, 21% 
x 16 in. blade, reinforced back, straight 
handle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pusher, 24 x 13 x 1% 
doz., snow pusher, 30 x 13% x 
per doz. 

Sidewalk Scrapers.—Practically the 
same interest that is being manifested 
for snow shovels is being shown for 
side scrapers of all kinds. 
f.o.b. are: 
4 ft. handle, 
extra quality, 7 
$6.32 per doz. Extré 
blade, 4 ft. handle, 


25c. to 


3.75 per doz. lengths; 
lengths; 6-in., $5 per 


Prevailing prices 


Solid sha 


Prevailing prices 
oY $5.26 


6% x 5% blade, 


doz Solid shank, 
handle, 


blade, 4 ft. 
heavy socket, 7 x 6 in. 
$8.75 per doz. 

Wire Goods.—Some of the local job- 
bers have made the following announce- 
ment about pearl wire cloth: “All 
orders will be accepted with the under- 
standing that customers will only set 
the same number of rolls as placed on 
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his initial order last season. The 
scarcity makes this imperative.” The 
demand for wire of- all kinds in the 
local market is very vigorous, and the 
shortages in many lines is a constant 
source of trouble to jobbers and deal- 
e! 


of HARDWARE AGE, 
CHICAGO, August 11. 


T is very apparent that many prices 
| n hardware staples are to be re- 
adjusted upward. The soon-to-be new 
freight rate is to get the blame. Al- 
ready some jobbers are withdrawing 
prices, and many others are expected to 
follow suit within the week. No new 
prices are announced yet, nor can there 
be until the new rates are established, 
but orders for future delivery will not 
be taken at present prices. 

Some jobbers are booking orders sub- 
ject to a new price. Others are simply 
asking their customers to wait until the 
new tariffs are figured out. With- 
drawal of prices is quite general on 
wire goods, steel goods, lawn mowers 
and commodities intended for late fall 
or early spring delivery. 

Generally speaking, 
ions are good. Business is excellent 
and prices are holding very steady. 
Trade is livelier than it was two weeks 
ago. Merchants are buying quite lib- 
erally for fall and winter business. 
Reports from retailers indicate they 
are looking for good business this 
coming season and they are stocking 
up quite heavily for it. ; 

Production records show little change 
in the past week. The gains made dur- 
ing the past month or so seem to be 
held, but there is not much additional 
progress. But on the whole production 
is showing the right tendency and 
shortages seem certain to be less the 
rule than they have been. Lack of 
basic material is the big drawback for 
greater output. Steel, copper, brass 
and glass are needed by many manu- 
facturers, as well as wooden handles, 
etc. Were it possible to get better 
supplies of these materials, it seems 
that production records would take a 
worth while jump. 

Nothing is evident that points to 
price declines. The very few changes 
this week are of an upward character. 
Demand is good and supply is limited, 
80 with this condition it is natural that 
prices should show no downward revis- 
ion. 


Office 


market condi- 


Automobile Accessories —Some inac- 
tivity is noted in this department. 
Touring does not seem as brisk as it 

It is said that the weather has 
been as inviting as it might be for 
long tours. But, in general, business is 
good. Tires are moving quite rapidly. 
Prices stay very firm. There is con- 
siderable rivalry between jobbers and 
automobile supply houses in getting 
spark plug business, and while list 
prices seem to be quoted by all, it is re- 


fas. 


not 


Barbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 
166 lb. for both 3 point 4-in. or 4 point 6-in. 
Ribbon wire is $8.75 per 100 lb Twist 
wire 12 gage is $7 per 100 lb. Stone wire, 
No. 19, annealed plain, $19.25 per 100 Ib. 
Same galvanized, $14.25 per 100 lb. 

P. S.—The J. Stevens Arms Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., announce an in- 
crease in their selling prices on prac- 


CHICAGO 


ported that inside datings and special 
concessions are offered. Some houses 
are making the 1000 lot price on many 
lines of spark plugs, no matter what 
quantity is ordered. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Twin cylinder foot pumps, 
each Simplex jack, N $2.15 
Stewart Hand Horn each; 
Lights, $3.65 each; a chains, 3) 
35 pair, 25 r cent less than 


stocks 


36, 


2, 92 93 AAC : gr y, 3 h; 
bumpers, $ Beth:ehem 
plug porcelain ype, les than 1060, 
of 58c. each: : 
lots 1000, 50« 
lots of less I 
of 100, 41¢c. each 
ts of 1000 
be f 1 to 50, 
to 100, 621%4c¢, each; 
upward, 6c ch Her 
of 1 to 50, Oe. 
Zhe 


ot 


each lots 
of 100 to ° 


100 


Ze. each; lots 
lots of 500 oO 
fF 1000 and upware 
standard plugs, lot 
l of 100 to 250 
to 500 } 
each 
Hel-Fi 
each; lots of 


250 to 


50e. eac ] 
lots of 1000 ar upward 
Tractor S lots of 
100 to 250, 95« 

500, each ot of 500 to 
S714¢. each; lots of 1000 and upward, 
each 4. C. Titan plug 63 I 
Cico plugs, . each 


each 


S0¢ 
c. each: J 
K, 5% 
Champi O, 62c. ¢ ! Champion 

Heavy Duty, 73c each: Splitdorf plug 
2%, plugs, Junior, 
lots, 4%« each lots of 100 or over 
each; United Giant He Duty 
60c. each: lots of 190 or over, 57'%4e 

Aluminum Goods.—Canning demands 
have made quite an inroad on preserv- 
ing kettles and other numbers in alumi- 
num ware and some retailers are find- 
ing it difficult to fill in their stocks. It 
is plain that there will not be enough 
aluminum goods to take care of holiday 
demands. Prices remain very firm. 

Axes.—The new prices on axes an- 
nounced two weeks ago are ruling and 
there is no falling off in the business in 
this line. Prohibition is dragging, due 
to the shortage of wood handles. 

We quote 


Champion 


621,¢ each n d 


, ea h 


from jobber 
Chicago Single bitted first 
3 Ib. to 4 Ib, $18.50 per doz 
hitted. $22 “r doz. base 
handled doz. base 
$13.75 doz 
Alarm Clocks.—Completely filled or- 
ders on alarm clocks would be a novelty. 
There is still a very marked shortage 
and prices are very firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago Big Ben nd 
per doz.: America. $13.96 
out, $17.02 doz 
doz.; Jack "Lar 
Ironclad 
Pocket Ren 
Ben. $24.60 per 
Builders’ Hardware.—Large jobs in 
the cities and many small ones in the 
small centers are keening up a very 
keen demand for all lines of builders 
hardware. Manufacturers are _ not 
able to make enough hinges, lock sets 
and casement hardware to take care of 


stock f.o.b 
aquatity xe 
base: dout 

seeonds. blac! 

unhandled, 
base 


stocl fob 
jaby Ben. $28 78 
per doz ‘ 
Sleenmeter, $18.48 
$29.26 per doz 
Boy Proof nd 
per doz Big 


tern 
doz. : 
5 94 


ner 


99 


tically their entire line. This repre- 
sents an increase of 10 per cent in some 
models and a somewhat higher percent- 
age of increase on other models. This 
step was made necessary, it was claimed, 
because of the continually increasing 
costs of raw material. 


demands. Here, as in other fields, the 
low and crippled transportation condi- 
ions are materially making a bad mat- 
worse. Prices rule firm. 

Coal Hods.—Winter needs have been 
covered by most retailers in coal hods. 
Some will not receive their full orders, 
however, as the gal- 
vanized sheets is going to make it im- 

ible to make enough hods to supply 
Prices are unchanged. 


t 
ter 


oweve vast shortage of 


jobber 
pen hod 


doz. 

Cutlery —Quotations show a very stiff 
tendency. Fall and winter orders are 
coming in and merchants’ stocks are so 
depleted that they are buying heavily. 
With the general 
and the heavy buying the tendency of 
the market is to stiffen and the ad- 
vances of 5 per cent to 10 per cent an- 
nounced by some firms two or three 
weeks ago are now becoming general 
Silverware is very short. 


scarcity considered 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
It is next to impossible to buy any 
quantity of this material. Contractors 
are obliged to scour the market to fill 
even the most modest wants and the 
shortage seems to be getting more pro- 
nounced. Sales are 
premium over the 
given. 

We quote f.o.b. 
Chicago + trough 


in 23. er 100 ft 29-gag rrugated 


condue r pip 3. j $9.5 er 100 ft 


made at a 
quotations 


often 
general 


ee elbows, 


age, 3-in. corrugated condi 
$2.16 per doz 

Flint and Garnet Paper.—There is 
rothing new in the flint and garnet pa- 
per situation. There is lively demand 
and most orders are filled. 

We 
Chie 
net 0 


plus 


quote from 
Flint p 
net lists 


cent 


jobbers’ toc] 


iper 30 per cent 


f.o.b. 
g£ar- 


iper 


per 

Galvanized Ware.—As previously re- 
ported there is some change for the bet- 
ter in galvanized ware. Pots, cans and 
tubs are in supply and most 
houses now have a fair stock of pails. 
tationing where still the rule is in a 
much more liberal quantity. Galvan- 
ized sheets remain very few and far 
between, but manufacturers are mak- 
ing or vetting enough for fair produc- 
tion of galvanized ware. The ruling 
prices are unchanged but show a very 
tiff tendency. 


and emery 


better 


brisk 
but 


stocks 
are not 


and 
prices 


Files.—Buying is 
are getting low, 
changed. 

We 


Chicago 


jobbers’ 
files, 


quote from 
Nicholson 


stocks, 
40-10-5 per 


f.o.b. 
cent 



















100 


discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount; 
Black Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 


Glass.—There is a decided underpro- 
duction in glass. Orders for fall de- 
livery will not be filled if they are very 
heavy. Some glass will be shipped on 
these orders, but only a portion of that 
called for by requisitions. The ex- 
pected price jump has not come to 
light. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 
per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off all sizes; double 
strength A, 79 per cent off. Putty in 100- 
Ib. kits, $4.25. Glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 
2 and No, 3, 1 doz. to pkg., 65c. 

like 


Wood Handles.—Nothing an 
adequate supply of wood handles is to 
be had. Already this condition has 
helped to boost axe prices, and it is said 


f.o.b. 


mo 
a 


MTL 


MTT TTT TTT TTT 


rassing shortage. Prices have not been 
changed, but it would not be any sur- 
prise if new and higher terms were 
asked. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Last week’s new 
prices rule. And there is not a bit of 
encouragement in the situation. There 
is nothing like a supply big enough to 
take care of demand. Smaller sizes 
are out, or nearly so, with many con- 
cerns and the makers can give no defi- 
nite promise of any betterment in the 
supply. The new prices given out Au- 


gust 4 rule. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 


20 per cent off; larger sizes 10 per cent 
off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 15 
per cent off; larger sizes 5 per cent off; 
coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square 
head, 30 per cent off; hot pressed nuts, 
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Hardware Age 


the price tendency is easier. Quota- 
tions vary considerably. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 


Chicago: Linseed oil, $1.62 to $1.72 in car 
load lots; Pig lead, $8.57 to $8.80; shellac 
T. N., $1.10; bone dry bleached, $1.25 
White lead, dry, 16c. to 17c. lb.; white 
lead, in oil, 16%c. to 21%c. per Ib. 

Rope.—At least three different prices 
for rope can be found in Chicago. But 
the difference from low to high is noi 
over lc per lb. and is attributed to the 
different policies of the houses in figur 
ing in freight charges. The prices given 
here are the average prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.! 
Chicago: No. 1 manila rope. standard 
brands in full coils 28c. per lb.; No. 2, 27 
per lb.; No. 1, sisal rope full coils, 19c. per 
lb.; No. 2, 17c. per lb. and No. 3, 15 
per lb. 
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The supply of steel still falls 
much short of meeting the demand, 
and the week has emphasized fur- 
ther the exemption of the industry 
from the readjustments going on in 
other commodities. The railroads 
= are buying steadily and are making 
up schedules of further needs, and 
the leading steel interest has been 
canvassing the question of railroad 
steel prices for 1921, seeing that 
little of such products on new or- 
ders could be supplied for this year. 

A first effect of the freight rate 
= advance and of the promise of lib- 
= eral railroad buying has been a 
sharp advance in the pig-iron mar- 
ket. At the same time a conserva- 
tive element among pig-iron pro- 
= ducers deprecates higher prices. 
= The slump in the automobile in- 
= dustry has gone further. Four im- 
portant makers are either maintain- 
ing or increasing output, but nearly 
all others and the makers of parts 
as well have cut down operations 
from 10 to 75 per cent. Some steel 
companies have felt the resulting 
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(From The Iron Age) 


cancellations, but the reduced pres- 
sure from Detroit concerns is wel- 
comed by others. 

Agricultural implement manufac- 
turers, taking advantage of the 
slackening in automobile steel, have 
been pressing the mills for material, 
not only for deliveries against con- 
tracts, but placing orders not ordi- 
narily given out until late Septem- 
ber or October. This move is evi- 
dently to insure deliveries for the 
full operations planned for all such 
works, 

The railroad situation is im- 
proved, but more through better 
operation than in larger supply of 
cars for loading. 

That the Steel Corporation’s un- 
filled orders were 11,118,000 tons on 
July 31, the largest amount since 
July, 1917, when war tonnage was 
at its height, reflects more the 
blockades of the past five weeks 
than a rising tide of fresh demand. 

Steel ingot production in July 
was nearly 10,000 tons a day less 
than in June, whereas the falling off 


weeks. 


Demand from Implement Works Also a Factor 


in pig iron was only about 2500 tons 
a day.. The estimated total of in- 
gots for the country last month was 
3,297,000 tons, against 3,548,000 
tons in June. Thus, the July output 
represents a yearly rate of about 
39,000,000 tons, whereas in the first 
half of 1920 the total was 21,000,- 
000, or 42,000,000 tons a year. 

Confident discussions among pro- 
ducers of pig iron and steel of the 
amounts that will be added to cur- 
rent prices by the new freight rates 
ignore the even larger variations in 
prices as quoted by different pro- 
ducers, particularly in plates, shapes 
and bars. The question is rather 
one of consumption and of compen- 
sation for the falling off in automo- 
bile, shipyard, building, rubber, 
textile and other operations. 

In the Middle West plates are 
freely quoted at 3.25c. One inde- 
pendent mill has quoted 3c. on bars 
for November and December and 
3.10c. has been quoted on structural 
shapes for delivery in two or three 
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that hammers and hatchets are due to 
take a jump for the same reason. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 
per doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz. ; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz. ; 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 85c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 

Heaters.—Dealers are getting in 
stocks for the winter motorist. Prices 
show no change from those announced 


at the start of the season. 


stocks, f.0.b. 


We quote from jobbers’ . 
caissee: No. 5B heater, $3.25 each; No. 
3D, $3.50 each; No. 7C, $4 each; No. 7D, 
$4.75 each; No. 7X, $5.75 each; No. 8A, 
$8.25 each; No. 8XX, $11 each; 1 doz. 
brick, 6 lb., $1.25 each; all less 25 per 
cent off. 


Lanterns.—Due to a lack of glass 
principally production is off in lanterns 
and all indications are for an embar- 
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square or hexagon caps, 50c. off per 100 
lb.; stove bolts, 50 per cent off. 


Nails.—It is certain that higher 
prices are going into effect on nails. 
The new freight rate is bound to make 
this condition. Just how much that will 
be remains to be seen, but it will be 
noticeable. Some jobbers are _ with- 
drawing prices on nails because of the 
sure-to-come advance. Most of them 
however, are selling at to-day’s market 
for to-day’s delivery. The supply is 
just as limited as it has been at any 
time and the demand continues very 


large. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, from $4.10: 
to $4.75 per keg base. 


Paints and Oils.—The paint and oil 
market seems easier. There is a better 
supply of white lead and turpentine and 








Roofing Paper.—Supply is far behind 
demand in roofing paper. And the de- 
mand continues to get more active, 
while nothing to boast of in production 


is made by the manufacturers. Prices 
are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1-ply, $2.13 
per sq.; 2-ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, $3.15 


per sq.; Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per sq.; 
2-ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.65 per su.; 
Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2-ply, 
$1.74 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq.; tarred 
felt, $5.08 per 100 Ilb.; red rosin paper, 
$111.45 per ton. 


Steel Sheets.—One would be “in luck” 
to be able to buy steel sheets at the 
prices which are quoted. They are so 
searcc that any concern that has them 
for sale finds it dead easy to get a pre- 
mium price. Many houses are out al-- 
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together, and have no promises of any 
shipments. 

We «quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Galvanized sheets, No. 28, at 
$9.50 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black sheets, $8 
per 100 Ib. 

Sporting Goods——An advance of 10 
per cent to 20 per cent has been an- 
nounced on a well known line of rifles, 
and it is said that other makers will 
soon boost prices about that extent. The 
market is very short of this class of 
goods. Baseball supplies are still in 
good demand, with prices firm. Bi- 
cycles are very scarce. 


Solder.—There is no change in prices 
or in the situation in solder. There is 
a fair supply. ¢ 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, full 
cases 36c. per lb., less than case lots 39c. 
per lb. 

Presses.—Lively business is found 
throughout the trade on wine and cider 
presses. This is the golden season for 
these adjuncts to home beverage mak- 
ing. The supply is quite good, con- 
sidering the active demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Junior cider mills, $24 each; 


Junior wine presses, $12 each; Force feed 
farmers’ cider press, $18 each. 


In the last issue of Hardware Age, 
Boston Market quotations, a_typo- 
graphical error appeared in the quota- 
tions on the Gilbert Clock Co. six clock 
assortment. The advance which was 
made by this company ranged from 9 
to 15 per cent, according to the pat- 
terns involved, the wood patterns 
taking the greater increase. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Aug. 14, 1920. 


| genie clearings in this section of the 
country denote a falling off in gen- 
eral business, and the banking interests 
are inclined to be a little bit gloomy 
as to the future of the country. But 
the wholesale and retail hardware busi- 
ness continues exceptionally good, a‘l 
things considered, and there is a possi- 
bility of its being instrumental in pull- 
ing the whole country out of the ex- 
pected slump. The retail and whole- 
sale hardware business undoubtedly 
could be better if dealers could get the 
things they want to sell. There is the 
same scramble on the part of every- 
body to secure merchandise as has 
heretofore been noted. As to the future, 
retail dealers in a majority of cases 
are more or less apprehensive as to 
prices, and some of the heavy hard- 
ware houses admit that after the turn 
of the new year they anticipate a read- 
Justment of values, both from the mill 
and store. Going values hold remark- 
ably strong, however. and as day after 
day passes without even a suspicion of 
Price cutting, the tendency among re- 
tail dealers to cover on fall require- 
ments becomes stronger. It is only fair 
to State, however, that buying for fall 
delivery in individual cases continues 
on a limited basis, but individual orders 


Stove Boards.—The shortage in gal- 
vanized ware is making a shortage in 
stove boards, but it is not affecting 
many dealers, as most of them have 
covered their wants for fall. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 
per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. : 

Screws.—There is an_ increasing 
shortage in screws. The demand seems 
to show no let up. Prices are very stiff 
with some indications for an advance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat-head bright screws, 70-20; 
round-head blued, 6714-20; flat-head japan, 
6214-20; round-head brass, 57%4c.-20; flat- 
head brass, 60-20. 


Sash Weights.—Production is still far 
behind in sash weights and no signs of 
any betterment in the situation. De- 
mands are active and shipments trying- 
ly slow. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights in less than ton 
lots, $75 per ton; ton lots, shipment direct 
from the foundry, subject to delay, $73 
per ton. 


Wheelbarrows.—Lively business in 
wheelbarrows continues, the advanced 
prices announced recently acting as no 
deterrent on the demand. 


BOSTON 


nevertheless are growing larger in vol- 
ume. 

The local shelf hardware jobbers feel 
that deliveries are the one important 
thing the trade should consider the 
coming fall, and they are strongly ad- 
vising the placing of fall requirements 
as early as possible. They go so far as 
to say that there is no question but 
what freight conditions during the fall 
will be very serious. They also believe 
that the general shortage of goods 
caused by the war has not as yet been 
filled and that there is a tremendous 
amount of needed construction which is 
awaiting more favorable opportunity 
before being undertaken. As new con- 
struction is the backbone of the hard- 
ware business it appears to the jobber 
that we can look forward with reason- 
able certainty to a continued period of 
more than normal business. 


Axes.—The outlook for a normal sup- 
ply of axes is far from encouraging, it 
being very little better this season than 
last. Judging from the volume of 
orders being received for axes by the 
local jobbers an early cleanup of avail- 
able stocks is indicated. Last fall the 
jobbers were unable to get stocks, and 
as a result the general retail trade was 
practically bare of goods at the close 
of the season. Some local interests 
anticipate an advance in prices before 
the close of August, but this view is not 
shared by all. 


Bells.—One of the leading manufac- 
turers of bicycle bells has advanced 
prices a little more than 10 per cent, 
based entirely on his increase in pro- 
duction costs. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Some of the local 
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Wire Cloth.—The prices given here 
are for this season’s delivery, but as 
there is practically no wire cloth or 
poultry netting to be shipped the quo- 
tations really mean very little. Next 
season’s prices are not announced, and 
will not be until after the new freight 
rates are in effect. They are certain to 
be higher. 


We quote from 
Chicago: Black painted wire cloth, 12- 
mesh, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 40-10 per 
cent discount; galvanized after weaving, 
40 per cent discount. 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Game Traps.—Shortage of steel is 
curtailing production in game traps. 
Prices are firm with some indications 
of an advance and everything point- 
ing to an insufficient supply. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 0, Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 per 
doz.; No. 1, Victor traps, with chains, 

per doz.; without chains, $1.52 per 
No. 1%, Victor traps, with chains, 
per doz.; without chains, $2.44 per 

, No. 0, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.37 per doz. : without chains, $1.75 
per doz.; No. 1 Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, $2.12 
per doz.; No. 1%, Oneida Jump traps with 
chains, $4.12 per doz.: without chains, $3.25 
per doz.; No. 0, Newhouse traps, with 
chains, $4.75 per doz.; No. 1, $5.62 per 
doz.; No, 1%, $8.50 per doz. 


wholesale houses who have sent men 
into Pittsburgh, and other districts, 
have secured small consignments of 
bolts and nuts, but generally speaking, 
supplies are far below requirements. 
Common carriage, stove, machine, and 
in fact, anything in the bolt line, % in. 
and smaller, is almost impossible to 
obtain. The expense of sending men to 
Pittsburgh, and other centers, to secure 
nuts has been such that local prices 
undoubtedly will have to be advanced, 
at least, lc. a pound within the im- 
mediate future. As a matter of fact, 
two or three houses already have ad- 
vanced prices that much, and probabil- 
ities are that the others will do so be- 
fore the close of another week. As 
near as the jobbing houses can esti- 
mate, the new freight rates will result 
in a further advance in local quota- 
tions on bolts and nuts to the amount 
of about 5 per cent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H. P. nuts, %-in. diameter and 
smaller, list plus 10 per cent; %-in. and 
larger, list net; bolt ends with H. P. 
list net; machine bolts with C. 
¥4-in. diameter and smaller, list plus 20 
per cent; %-in. and larger, list plus 10 
per cent; tap bolts, list plus 30 per cent; 
common carriage bolts, all sizes, list plus 
20 per cent; stove bolts, larger lots, 50 
per cent; small lots, 40 per cent; nuts, 
H. P. square blank and square tapped, 
hexagon blank and tapped, list plus 3c.; 
€ >» C. & T. square blank and square 
tapped and hexagon blank and 
list plus 4c.; extras of lic. to 5e. 
are charged for less than keg lots. 
finished hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 
20 per cent; %-in, and larger, 20 per 
cent; finished case hardened nuts, 20 per 
cent. 


Files and Rasps.—Local quotations 
on Stokes horse rasps have been re- 
vised from 75 per cent discount to 70 
and 10 per cent. One local jobber has 
a good supvly of one kind of files, 
and another of another kind, but, gen- 
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erally speaking, local stocks are 
very badly broken, and jobbers are 
finding it difficult to replenish shelves, 
inasmuch as the manufacturers are un- 
able to get raw material to work with. 
We hear of instances where orders 
placed with the manufacturers last Oc- 
tober and November for certain lines 
of files remain unfilled. 

_We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Files, 
Nicholson and Black Diamond, 40 and 10 
per cent discount; Great Western Arcade, 
American, Kearney & Foote, etc., 50 and 5 
per cent discount; Swiss, list plus 15 per 
cent. Rasps—Heller, 70 per cent discount; 
Superior, 75 and 5 per cent discount. 


Freezers—The advance in White 
Mountain ice cream freezers noted last 
week in this column, details of which 
have not been worked out, amounts to 
about 20 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—The shortage of 
galvanized sheets, such as are used 
the manufacture of coal hods, ash cans 
and barrels, garbage cans, etc., con- 
tinues. .Local jobbers, however, have 
a fairly complete line of goods on hand, 
and are prepared to take care of fail 
shipments, provided early specifications 
are made. The retail trade, so far, has 
not bought heavily for fall require- 
ments, but many indicate that they will 
do so just as soon as the vacation season 
is ended. Some of them lost business 
last year by not having stock to sell, 
and they do not intend to be caught 
again this fall and winter. 

Hot Water Bottles.—The A. S. Camp- 


bell Co., Boston, announces new prices 
on its Cello hot water bottles, which 
show advances of 50c. to $1 each. The 
discount on these goods is unchanged, 
iz., 30 per cent. 

Iron and Steel.—It is still very diffi- 
cult to get shipments of iron and steel 
into New England. In fact, most of 
the local heavy hardware houses say 
that the supply situation is worse than 
ever, and that in their judgment it 
will continue very unsatisfactory 
through the fall, at least. The jobbers 
are of the opinion tha prices will re- 
main very firm for the balance of the 
year. It is believed that the only in- 
fluence the new freight rates will have 
upon the mariet is that it probably 
will make for uniform local’ jobbing 
quotations. Many jobbers, speaking 
of the future, express themselves as 
reasonably certain that prices will be- 
gin to decline during the early part of 
1921. 

lron.—Refined, 
100 lb. base; % 


except as below, $6 
and 9/16 in. round and 
square and 2% in. round and square and 
larger, $6.40; 7/16 in. round and square 
and smaller, $8; over 6 in. wide, $7.50. 
Best refined, $7.50; same extras over base 
for small sizes as refined. Wayne, $8 50. 
Zand iron, $8.50; hoop, $9; Norway, $20. 
Steel.—Soft steel bars, except as below, 


$6 per 100 lb.; base, % in. round and 
square and smaller, $6.50; flats, $6.85; con- 
crete bars, plain, $6; twisted. $6.50; anvles, 
channe!s and beams, $6 to $6. 50; tire steel, 
$7 to $7.50; open hearth spring steel. $11; 
crucible spring steel, $16; bands, $8 to 
$8.25: hoops, $9; cold rolled steel, $10 to 
$10.50: toe calk steel, 
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Nails——Largely because of the ac- 
tivity of local jobbers in the mill dis- 
tricts, there has been a slight increase 
in the tonnage of nails received here 
and elsewhere in New England during 
the past week. Practically every wire 
nail received, however, is applied to 
back orders as fast as it comes in, and 
cut nails are just as difficult to obtain 
as heretofore reported, nobody here ap- 
pearing to have any stock to speak of. 
The situation in galvanized and coated 
nails is virtually the same as in wire 
and cut; the demand far exceeds the 
supply. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks; Wire 


nails, per keg, $6 to $10 base; coated wire 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; 
cut nails, $8 per keg base; galvanized hails, 
$12 per keg base. 

Roofing.— Notwithstanding the abnor- 
mal cost of prepared roofing there is a 
steady day to day call for it. Although 
prepared roofing quotations are alnor- 
mal, as compared with those of former 
years, when compared with those quoted 
for shingles, it would appear that the 
top of the market has not been reached. 


Serews.—The recent advance on 
prices of iron screws has failed to 
check the demand, which continues far 
in excess of the supply. The cal! for 
machine screws apparently is as urgent 
as at any time this year, and great dif- 
ficulty is experienced in keeping stocks 
on hand with which to supply the trade. 


Current Metal Prices—August 19. 1920 





fron and Soft Steel Bars 
and Shapes 


Bars: Per lb. 
Refined Iron, base price....5.25¢ 
Swedish Bars, base price.. .2U.0U¢ 

Soft Steel: 

% to 1% in. round, and 
SQUAFO cc cvcsccse 3.52@5.25¢ 
1 to 6 in. x % in. oie. 
52@5. 25¢ 
ltoéin.x 4 to 5/16, 
62@5.25¢ 
Rods—% and 11/16.... 3.37@8. 05¢ 
Bands, 3 to 6 x 3/16 to 
bs Maw se aa e 4.22@6.50¢ 
eae er emer 5.57 @6.57¢ 

Shapes: 

Beams and channels—3 tuo 14 
BR. 0000000006 0,006 00 
Angles: 


3 in. x &% in. and larger, 
3.47@5.25¢ 
8 in. x 3/16 in. and & in 


3.72@5.60¢ 
1% to 2% in. x & in., 
3.52@5.90¢ 
1% to 2% in. x 8/16 byt 
and thicker ....... 3.47@5. 85¢ 
1 to 1% in. x 3/16 in. 


3.52@5. n0¢ 
1 to 1% in. x & in. 3. 57 @5.95¢ 
&khx%x % in. ...3.62@6.00¢ 
% x i, in Soe akeaeee 3.67 @6.05¢ 
2s Se 4.07 @6.85¢ 
%xX $732" in. eeeces 5.17@7.55¢ 
ae 
Ss 2 eer ~s ae 25¢ 
1% in x 1% x x 3/16 1 

T7@6.15¢ 

1% to 2% x 38/16 in. van 
SE 6 5.00-0.00 bean 57@5.95¢ 
8 in. and larger ....8.! 8.52@5. 30¢ 


Merchant Steel 
Per Ib 
Tire, 1% x % in, and larger. 
5.00@5.25¢ 
Smooth finish. 1 x 2% 


x ¥% in. and larger.......5.50¢ 
Toe calk % x % in. and 
BRODOP ccc ccersceccccorses 6.00¢ 
Cold-rolled strip (soft 
and quarter hard)...... 12@14¢ 
Open-hearth spring ae: 
7.00@10. 00¢ 
Bhafting and Screw Stock 
RBORNGe ...ccecccces 6. 25@7. 00¢ 


aggares. flats and 
TotcestcsecccescermEne eee 


Standard cast steel, base 

Price .ccccccccccccccccs 15.00¢ 
Best cast steel......2 20.00 @ 24.00¢ 
Extra best cast steel 25.00@30.00¢ 


Tank Plate—steel 


er ib. 

% in. and heavier ..... 3.67 @5.50¢ 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 

Per Ib. 
M6. Bicisssseescese 7.12@8.30¢ 
eS | eee 7.15@8.35¢ 
MO. Bsc csecs020s000sd eee 
ee | ee 7.32@8.50¢ 


Bog Anneuled—Black 
Soft Steel 
i. iin Wood's 
One Pass, Refined 
Per lb. Per Ib. 

Nos. 18 and 20.8.30@9.90¢ 
Nos. 22 and ier 85¢ 10.80¢ 






Me. Bccoccsens 8.40@9.90¢ 10.85¢ 
No. 28......+-.8.50@10.00¢ 
Mo. BO. ccccsee ‘8. :60@10. 10¢ 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10¢ 
higher SiseebaawereTiner 11.00¢ 
Galvanized Per Ib. 
MO. Ahi vicvenecccnee 8.75@11.00¢ 
BOs BB sc.ctcwreoereue 9.00@11.25¢ 
Nos. 18 and 20. . .9.15@11.40¢ 
Nos. 22 and 24......§ 9.30@11.55¢ 
Me, BS wcecevcerses 9.45@11.70¢ 
MG. Bl vcwcsssccvey 60@11.85¢ 
NO. 2B ..cccccvcecsneWes 75@12.00¢ 
XE . Merrett 10.25@12.50¢ 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20¢ higher. 


Steel Wire 


Base Price® on No. 9 gage and 
coarser: Per Ib 
Bright Basic ...--...seeee0. 8.00¢ 
Annealed Soft .....---+e++- 8.00¢ 
Galvanized Annealed ........ 8.50¢ 
Coppered Basic ........+6+.+.. 8.50¢ 
Tinned Soft Bessemer...... 10.00¢ 
Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and 

ire 
Gigh Brass Sheet...... 28% @29%¢ 
High Brass Wire...... 28% @29%¢ 
Brass Rod ......-e+++85 26% @20¢ 
Brass Tube opeevreute 48% @ 45%¢ 





Copper Sheets Bar WOO oo cccccscccesees i2 @ 13 
Solder % and % guaranteed... 3d8¢ 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., No. 1 edlder...cccccccccccssoot 35¢ 
29%¢ per Ib. base. Refined golder ......+eee+- eee 3l¢ 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 
2¢ per lb. advance over hot rolled Babbitt Metal 
* Best grade, per Ib........++-++ 90¢ 
Regular extens fer lighter gages. Commercial grade, per lb....... 60¢ 
Tin Plates Antimony 
Bright Tin Asiatic ..... Supmaea seeee 9@106 
Grade Grade 
“AAA re Aluminum 
— recent No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
BE cae ss beach $16.50 $14.25 over 99 per cent pure), in 
so cainane 18.75 16.25 mate fee semeling, pes 
TE oc oweees me 18.00 D v6t0o se iv ecameawe be 85 @3se 
to) 2 ra 22.25 19.75 
[EERE scssssvee 23.75 21.50 Old Metals 
The market is very quiet and the 
Coke—14 @ 20 inclination of dealers is not to load 
Primee Wasters up on m gals. Dealer's buying prices 
~ eee a ie ee Osate 
ee 11.90 11.65¢ Pies 
5 © 
- > NOt aes te} 13005 Copper, heavy and crucible. ..15.75 
TX wcccccccs 13.25 13.00¢ Copper, heavy and wire......14.75 
wee seecovcecs Hed te ees Copper, light and bottoms. . . .13.00 
IXXXX 37555552: 16:25 16.00¢ Brass, heavy cetetes sees 95 
BemGs, VGH «cee cccsoesee . 7.29 
Terne Plates Heavy machine composition 15.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings... 9.5" 


8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 





Sr evsvdesesserotesess ye 4 Mien forainghersccccte ee ABD 
ee . 10.50 Lead, heavy ..ccccccccseees 7.50 
Piredoor stock ...0000c000 o- 12.75 RP MOR fic cdveveriones 5.00 
eS 
to ‘ Dime ..ccoe eovcccccece 
Straights pig ....-secesssoee Pipe 
4 
BOE ccccccccveseseccees 60¢ to 82 ¢ Btandard—Bteet 
Copper Bik. Galv 
oe eee .20¢ % in. Butt...... Jones 00 —t 
NGG esi. cash ¥a:dee.00en 19% ¢ . |. eee .—40 —a 
WN boa. ht 40 een aon 19%¢ 8%-6 in. Lap.s..ceses —85 —* 
Goa Oh EO oc ccccace —25 — 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc d 
Western spelter .......... 10@11¢ Wrought Iron 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks, Blk. Galv 
14%@15¢ sy. 1% in. Butt.....-. ‘ +15 
2 in. i aah bekane + +19 
Lead and Solder 2 nlp tadamens Soleo a.) ian 
American pig lead...... 10% @11¢ 7-1 "'r 6: Sacvvices +10 +28 
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We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws,-tlat head bright, 67% per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 67% and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 65 per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 57% per cent 
discount; _flat head brass plated, 62% per 
cent discount; ground head nickeled, 55 
per cent discount; flat head nickeled, 55 
per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 
5214. per cent discount. 

Coach screws, 15 per cent discount; 
screws,.10 per cent discount and 25 per 
cent discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, list, also 20 per cent discount; 
fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; flat 
and round cap, list plus 25 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and round 
head, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 30 per 
cent discount; flat and round head brass, 
30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent 
discount. 

Shields.—The demand for all kinds 
of shields, especially machine bolt ex- 
pansion, continues strong. Local stocks 
are down to small proportions, and 
rather than wait for goods on order to 
be delivered by the manufacturers, the 
local jobbers are paying premiums for 
small lots picked up here and there, 
which probably explains the recent ad- 
vance of 10 per cent in prices quoted 
here. 





set 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Lag 
screw expansion shields in full kegs, 65 
per cent discount; in broken packages, 50 
and 10 per cent. Machine bolts expansion 
shields, in Tull kegs, 40 per cent discount. 
Lead serew anchors, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount for full kegs; broken packages, 
40 per cent discount. 


Snathes.—Some of the leading makers 
of scythe snathes have notified local 
jobbers of an advance of $1.25 per doz. 
in their lines. Local jobbing lists have 
been adjusted accordingly. The demand 





for scythes and snathes has been par- 
ticularly active. The high prices quoted 
for hay have been attractive to farm- 
ers, which in a measure explains the 
active demand for scythes. Local 
stocks are small. 

Skates.—Indications point to an ex- 
cellent market for ice skates during the 
coming season. Retailers’ stocks 
throughout New England are bare, and 
the manufacturers have been unable to 
secure steel in suffirient quantities to 
enable them to keep up with the pro- 
duction schedule. One large manufac- 
turer has retired from the business, and 
these facts strongly suggest a short- 
age before the winter season is fairly 
under way. 

Traps.—Retail dealers located in 
country districts are beginning to place 
orders for steel game traps. Young 
America is going in for trapping more 
and more each year, and the high prices 


offered for skins in the fur markets 
have interested quite a number of 
grownups in the game as well. Last 


season the retail dealers made a good 
cleanup on all makes. In the meantime, 
the manufacturers, unable to get raw 
material, have been forced to curtail 
their production schedule, and some of 
them already are refusing to accept 
further specifications from jobbers. 
Prices are strong and there is every 
indication they will remain so through 
the balance of 1920, at least. 


IN THE FIRST ISSUE OF EVERY MONTH HARD- 
WARE AGE IS NOW RUNNING A GENERAL MARKET 


SUMMARY WHICH GIVES 
PARTS OF 


CONDITIONS IN ALL 


DEALERS AN IDEA OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


THIS REPORT IS CAREFULLY PREPARED AND IS 
OF THE GREATEST VALUE TO MERCHANTS WHO 
FOLLOW MARKETS CLOSELY. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Aug. f4, 1920. 
‘UGGESTIONS that more business 
4‘) might be doing in hardware if sup- 
plies were more generous, are not so 
frequently heard these days as they 
were a few weeks ago. In part, this 
may be ascribed to the fact that in a 
number of lines the trade is much bet- 
ter supplied than it was a short time 
ago, but it also is a fact that dealers 
are beginning to discover that a good 
many inquiries were duplicated. It is 
a fact that buyers unable to secure 
accommodations at their regular 
sources of supply placed inquiries or 
orders with others, and this gave the 
market an appearance of extreme ac- 
tivity which actually did mot exist. 


Midsummer rarely is marked by much 
activity, and while business still must 
be said to be good, the extreme urgency 
of the demand has to a considerable ex- 
tent disappeared and a number of fore- 
sighted members of the trade are be- 
ginning to believe that the time is not 
far off when their salesmen will pass 
out of the class of order takers. In 
other words, before long buyers are 
going to cease imploring sellers to let 
them have supplies. 

Discussion of the proposed freight 
rate increase and its effect on the prices 
of the different lines of hardware still 
is in progress, but pending the actual 
issuance of the new tariffs nothing 
more than an approximate idea can be 
had of the extent of the increases in 
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cost. Transportation conditions, it is 
generally conceded, are considerably 
improved, although it also is asserted 
that the betterment so far experienced 
is confined largely to improved road 
operations. There has been no appre- 
ciable increase in the supply of cars, 
and any falling away in the movement 
of merchandise freight movement would 
not materially help out the situation. 
It is generally conceded that a restora- 
tion of normal conditions is several 
years away, for under government 
ownership the effort to replace worn- 
out equipment was a comparatively 
feeble one. 

Automobile Accessories.—Jobbers de- 
scribe the demand for accessories 
comparatively light, and are inclined 
to describe this condition to the fact 
that the retailers are so heavily loaded 
with tires and have so much money 
tied up in this product as to be unable 
to buy other products in the usual 
fashion. Another reason for the lack 
of activity, and a more fundamental 
one, is the fact that the autoing season 
got away to a late start on account 
of weather conditions, and the auto- 
mobile makers for so great a part of 
the summer were behind in their de- 
liveries that-a good many orders for 
cars were cancelled. While the makers 
of tires are circularizing the trade with 
assurances that no cut in prices is im- 
mediately in prospect, it is a fact that 
the distributors, both jobbing and re- 
tail, are anxious to convert some of 
their stocks into cash, and are selling 
well below current schedule. Dealers 
still complain of slow deliveries against 
their orders for bumpers, some sizes of 
jacks and of Claxton horns. 

Bars.—Mill shipments of both steel 
and iron bars still are much restricted 
by railroad transportation conditions, 
and jobbers’ stocks are badly broken 
up. This is perhaps a little more true 
of jobbers in other districts than here, 
as the Pittsburgh trade has been able 
to secure supplies by motor truck. The 
market maintains a very strong under- 
tone, although the passing of the 
urgent demand has resulted in some 
recession from the extreme mill prices 
of a month or so ago. 

We quote steel bars from jobbers’ stocks 
at from 4.50c, to 5.25c., base and iron bars 
at 5c. base for common iron. 

Builders’ Hardware—The demand 
still can be described as slack, and it 
is apparent that money is not freely 
available in view of the fact that the 
strike of the building trades has been 
settled and the men are back at work. 


as 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Makers seem 
to be getting somewhat heavier supplies 
of raw material, and are operating on 
a slightly heavier scale than recently, 
but they seemingly are making only 
moderate progress in reducing their 
obligations and their attitude toward 
new business has not changed. Jobbers 
report little if any increase in ship- 
ments, and because of their inability to 
enter orders for early delivery are in- 
clined to reject new demands. They 
are looking out for the regular cus- 
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tomers to the best of their ability, but 
this means the supplying of only part 


of the demand from the latter. Small 
bolts are extremely scarce. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
%-in. and larger, keg lots, $6 to $6.25 
base; small sizes, 25 to 30 per cent off list; 
carriage bolts. *% x 6-in. and smaller, 20 
to 25 per cent off list; larger and longer, 
7% to 10 per cent off list; machine bolts, 
% x 4-in. and smaller, 25 to 30 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, 15 to 20 per cent 
off jlist; stove bolts, packages, 40 to 
50 per cent off list; tire bolts. Bay State, 
45 per cent off list: Eagle, 25 to 30 per 
cent off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 10 per cent off list, other style 
hea.us, list track bolts, 9.25c. base: lag 
screws, 35 to 40 per cent off list; nuts, hot- 
pressed and cold punched, list plus $2 to 
$3; semi-finished, %-in. and larger, 35 to 
40 per cent off list; 9/16-in. and under, 
45 to 50 per cent off list. 


Sheets.—The demand for the heavier 
gages has fallen off somewhat in the 
past week or ten days, and prices in 
that direction are slightly depressed. 
In light stock, however, supplies still 
are insufficient for wants and the mar- 
ket is as firm as ever. Mill shipments 
still are light. 


We quote from warehouse: One pass 
coki-rolled black sheet, &c. to &.50c. per Ib 
base... Pittsburgh; galvanized, 16.25¢. to 
10.50c. base; blue annealed, 7.25c. to 7.50c. 
base; 244-in. corrugated galvanized sheets, 
&30c, per square. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Manufac- 
turers still are several months behind 


in their deliveries, and the supply situa- 
tion as far as early shipments are con- 
cerned remains quite acute. 

Tin Plate—The past week has seen 
some slight betterment in the move- 
ment from the mills, but it has not been 
sufficient to render the position of job- 
bers in the matter of supplies any bet- 
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Aug. 
| USINESS conditions in general are 
very good for this season of the 
year in the hardware business. Busi- 
ness so far this month is about on a 
par with the month of July. 

Prices remain very firm, with no re- 
ductions and practically no increases in 
standard items. 

The general shortage of material of 
all kinds shows no improvement, and it 
seems as though it will be impossible 
to accumulate sufficient stocks for fall 
business. 

Freight congestion in this territory 
shows no sign of improvement, and 
with the requisitioning of cars for the 
hauling of grain, the securing of ship- 
ments in transit seems more discourag- 
ing than ever. 

On account of the splendid crops in 
general all over this territory dealers 
are looking forward to a splendid fall 
business. Of course, this hinges on 
ability to secure cars for grain move- 
ments and the banks to finance the 
handling of the crops. 

Jobbers’ salesmen report very satis- 
factory sales. 

Auto Accessories.—Sales remain on 
a par with the past two or three weeks, 
although not so good as earlier. Thou- 
sands of tourists are driving and 


AS 


MINNEAPOI 


in 





ter than it has been recently. The 
shortage in reality is still marked, and 
apparently no early relief is ahead, as 
perishable food container manufactur- 
ers are very short of supplies, and they 
have been getting much more consid- 
eration than other container manufac- 
turers. Meanwhile the export demand 
has begun to revive, and so much better 
prices are obtainable in foreign mar- 
kets that a good many makers are 
likely to take advantage of this outlet. 


We quote from warehouse: Standard 
coke tin plate, $11 per base box: roofing 
ternes, 20 x 28-in., 40-Ib. i.c., $28 to $30. 


Wire Products.—The demand for com- 
mon wire products continues large and 
urgent, and because of the scarcity of 
labor manufacturers are not making 
much headway against their old obli- 
gations. Because of this condition they 
are confining new bookings to com- 
pleted tonnages and the supply situa- 
tion remains very tight. Independent 
manufacturers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are sending as many nails as they 
can to distributors in distant points to 
the practical exclusion of jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, $3.90 to $6 base per keg; annealed 
wire, base sizes, $3.65 to $4.25 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized wire, $4.35 to $4.95: galvan- 
ized barbed wire, $4.80 to $5.10; wire 
brads, 50 to 70 per cent off list; woven wire 
fencing, out of stock, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list 


Wood Screws.—The advance in wood 
screws announced some weeks ago by 
the American Screw Co. has been fol- 
lowed by other makers, and all com- 
panies now are quoting flat-head iron 
screws at 67% per cent base. 


CITIES 


through Minnesota and a nice volume 
of business is obtained from this source. 
There has been an exceptional demand 
for luggage carriers due undoubtedly 
to the increasing popularity of camping 
outdoors and taking extended trips. 
Merchants in small towns should find 
it very profitable to carry a reasonable 
complete stock of auté necessities and 
accessories. 

Chains.—Sales by retailers are at a 
low point as it is between seasons for 
this item, but preparations should be 
made to procure stocks for the fall and 
winter trade, which of course, is the 


best season for chains. No _ price 
changes reported. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 


for fall delivery, lots of 12 to 50 pairs, 33% 
per cent; lots of 100 pairs, 3314-5 per cent 
from standard lists. 
Tires.—Unfortunately for the dealers 
in tires a very serious situation has 
recently developed. Distributers, 
branch houses, jobbers and dealers are 
all heavily overstocked on tires. Ap- 
parently the sales did not develop into 
as large a volume as expected and 
financial conditions make it impossible 
to continue carrying these _ stocks. 
Standard tires are being offered large 
dealers at practically any price, and 
caution should therefore be used in buy- 
ing tires until the situation becomes ad- 
justed. 


Hardware Age 


Builders’ Hardware.—Sales of the 
average retailer are very light in this 
line. There is very urgent need for 
building to take care of housing short- 
age, and there is some talk to the effect 
that some construction must be done 
even at the high prices. The difficulty 
of obtaining funds is one of the* chief 
factors in holding up this work. 

Bolts.—There is no improvement in 
the shortage of bolts, in fact it seems 
to becoming more acute than ever. 
Factory shipments require from three 
to six months. No price change since 
last report. 





We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 10 per cent; | re 
carriage bolts, 5 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 20 per cent; large machine bolt 10 
per cent: stove bolts, 50-5 per cent; lag 
screws, 30 per cent; plow bolts, 20 per 
cent. 


Screens, Doors and Windows.—Sales 
are dropping off in this line as the sea- 
son advances. 

We jobbers’ stocks 
$29.40 per 
$44.20 

win- 
exten- 
doz. 


from local 
6.8 screen doors, 
6.8 sereen doors, 
adjustable 24-in 


quote 

Common 2.8 x 
doz.; fancy 2.8 x 
per doz.; Sherwood 
dow screens, $9 per doz.; Wabash, 
sion, 24-in. window screens, $7.70 per 

Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipe, and 
Elbows.—Sales are improving in this 
line, but because of shortage of goods 
in hands of jobbers’ and distributers’ 
agents, it is difficult to completely fill 
all orders. No price changes have been 
reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Eaves trough, 28-ga.. 5-in. lap joint, single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28 
ga., corrugated, 3-in., $9 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 38-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz 

Files.—Sales remain fairly active. 
Jobbers report that shipments from 
factories are improving and that there 
will probably be sufficient stocks on 
hand to take care of most urgent re- 
quirements. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent: Riverside 
ind Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent. 


stocks 


Freezers.—Sales on freezers are 
practically over for this season. No 
price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White Mountain, 4-qt. ice cream freezers, 


$4.95 each; White Mountain, 8-qt. ice cream 
freezers, $8.10 each. 


Galvanized Ware.—Shortage of this 
line shows no improvement. In fact, 
many factories refuse to accept orders 
from jobbers except for goods actually 
in stock. There seems to be no ques- 
tion but that prices must advance on 
this line. However, no price changes 
have been made as yet. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12.90 per 
doz.; standard No. 2, $14.50 per doz.; 


standard No. 3, $16.90 per doz.; heavy No. 





1 galvanized tubs, $21.50 per doz.; heavy 
No. 2, $22 per doz.: heavy No. 3, $23.50 
per doz.; standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, 
$4.50 per doz.; standard 12-qt., $4.95 per 
doz.; standard 14-qt., $5.60 per doz.; 
standard 16-qt., stock, $8.50 per doz.; 
standard 18-qt. stock, $9.80 per doz 


Glass and Putty.—Demand remains 


active for this late in the season. No 
price changes reported. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


76 per cent and 78 per cent from standard 
lists. Putty 5%c. per Ib. 


Hose.—The prolonged dry spell in 
this territory has renewed interest in 
garden hose and lawn = sprinklers. 
Stocks are sufficient to meet the de- 
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mand. Orders are now being accepted 
by jobbers and manufacturers for next 
season’s requirements at an advance of 
approximately two cents per foot over 
the present prices. No changes have 
been reported for immediate shipment. 
We quote from local jobbers’ 
Best grade moulded hose, %-in., at 
per ft.; %-in., at 18c. per a 
grad moulded, %-in., 14c. per ft 
loc. per ft.; Competition 3-ply hose, 
ldc. per ft %-in., 12c. per ft. 
Nails.—There is nothing new to re- 
port in the nail situation; shortage of 
all except coated nails remains as acute 
as ever, despite the fact that construc- 


stocks: 
l7 Me. 


medium 
4 -in. 


tion work is slowing up. No price 
changes have been reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.45 per keg base; 


coated wire nails, $5.50 to $6 per keg base 

Paper—The demand for building 
paper is not quite as strong as recently, 
although some weights and grades are 
hard to obtain. No price changes re- 


ported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt. ; 
jarret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 


per roll; Slater's felt, $1.68 per roll; No 


20 red rosin, $1.30 per roll; No. 25 red 
rosin, $1.60 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, 
$1.95 per roll. 


Rope.—Sales on rope remain steady, 
with price remaining same as last. No 
shortage has developed in this line as 
yet. 

We quote from 
Columbian manila 
Columbian sisal at 


stocks: 
base ; 


local jobbers’ 
rope at 2%c. Ib. 
20c. Ib. base. 

Sandpaper.—There is no improve- 
ment in the shortage of sandpaper. 
Mills are several weeks behind. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 
grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 

Sash Cord.—Demand for sash cord is 
good, but not as heavy as it has been, 
due, of course, to building conditiens. 


Jobbers’ stocks are in fair shape. No 
price changes have been reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord, No, $1.17 per 


lb.; cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per Ib 

Sash Weights.—Sales of weights are 
lighter than earlier in the year, and 
jobbers have been able to get their 
stocks in better shape. No _ price 
changes have been reported. 

We quote 
$4.00 per ewt. 

Screws.—Shortage in this entire line 
is gradually becoming more acute. Man- 
ufacturers will not guarantee prices for 
any length of time, and they are from 
two to six months in making deliveries. 
Even should the steel situation improve 
it would take many months to get this 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 


line on a normal basis. No recent price 
changes have been made. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; 
round head blued screws, 65 per cent; flat- 
head japanned screws, 60 per cent; flat- 
head brass screws, 55 per cent; round head 
brass screws, 55 per iron machine 
screws, 60 per cent; brass machine screws 
4) per cent. 

Solder.—Sales are rather slow on this 
item during this season of the year. 
No price changes reported. 

We quote from local 
Half and half solder, 35° 

Steel Sheets.—Shortage on this item 
is as acute as ever especially on light 
weight sheets. No price changes re- 


cent: 





stocks: 


per lb. 


jobbers’ 


2B oo 
oo % f 





ported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black sheets at $9.50 base, and galvanized 
sheets at $11 base. 

Tacks.—Sales on tacks have been 


very good. Jobbers’ stocks are becom- 
ing broken, but they report shipments 


on the way. No price changes have 
been reported. - 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
America cut, 8 oz. 82c. per doz.; tinned 
carpet, 8 oz., 85c, per doz blued carpet 
S oz. 76c. per lb.; double point, 11 oz. 


39%%4c. per Ib. 
Tin Plate. 





The local stocks are very 


low, with no immediate prospect of 
betterment. Prices are steady as last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $19 per box 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating 


$18.50 

Washers.—Sales 
prices remain the 
ported. 


and 
re- 


normal 
as last 


are at 
same 


Wheelbarrows.—Demand is fair, 
with a shortage of stocks in hands of 
jobbers. No price change reported. 

We quote 
Fully bolted, 5 
tubular steel, $9.15 each; 
$81 per doz. or $7 each 

Wire Cloth.—Sales of wire cloth for 
present needs is very slow, due to the 
season being nearly over. Jobbers’ 
stocks are badly broken. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 


local 
wood tray, 


from stocks: 
doz 
wood, 


jobbers’ 
$56 per 
garden, 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft. 


Wire.—As previously reported there 
is practically no wire on the local mar- 
kets. Such shipments as are received 
are immediately absorbed. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Black annealed wire, $4.20 per cwt.; gal- 
vanized annealed wire, $4.90 per ecwt 
painted cattle wire, 80-rod spools, 3.73 
per spool: galvanized cattle wire, 80-rod 
spools, $4.28 per spool; painted hog wire, 
S0-rod spools, $4 per spool; galvanized 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $4.57 per spool. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE 
Aug. 14, 

OBBERS and retailers report the 
‘ first two weeks of August as very 
brisk compared with the last two weeks 
in July. Many of them cannot account 
for this fact, as August is usually a 
quiet month. However, this month 
Promises to be an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, if one is to judge by the 
volume of business done. Were it not 
for the fact that seasonable goods have 
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been delayed in transit this month 
would average up well with the previ- 
ous ones of this year. 

Local jobbers have apparently made 
up their minds that lower prices can 
not be expected for this year at least, 
and are placing orders for next season’s 
goods. While in a great many cases 
goods will be billed at prices ruling on 
date of shipment, purchases are being 
made at prices quoted to-day by manu- 
facturers, and even an increase of 25 
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per cent for next year does not keep 
them from placing orders. Increased 
freight rates are not expected to cut 
much figure in costs, and the opinion 
is expressed freely that manufacturers 
will be able to assimilate the extra 
burden without materially increasing 
ihe selling price of their goods 

Improvement in transportation is 
noted during the past two weeks, par- 
ticularly from Eastern points, and ship- 
ments are coming through in about one- 
quarter the time previously required. 
While some of these shipments will be 
too late for this season’s trade, jobbers 
are pleased that they have been able to 
add some badly broken lines to their 
stocks, and are well satisfied to carry 
them over for next season’s business. 

Price changes are very infrequent 
these days. A manufacturer of ice 
cream freezers has advanced his prices 
25 per cent; galvanized ash cans and 
garbage cans have gone up 10 per cent; 
snathes are up $1 a dozen and some 
wire cloth manufacturers have with- 
drawn prices. On the other hand a 
manufacturer of replacement springs 
for Ford cars has so improved his 
manufacturing methods that he is 
able to reduce his price about 15 
to 20 per cent. New lists on steel 
goods have been received from several 
manufacturers, but the changes are so 
small as to be insignificant. It can be 
noted, however, that any changes were 
upwards. 

Alarm Clocks.—An Eastern manufac- 
turer of clocks has notified local job- 
bers that its prices have been advanced, 
but as very few of these clocks are 
being received, the advance has not 
gone into effect locally. Most jobbers 
are unable to quote prices on clocks, 
as they do not know what they cost 
themselves until invoices are received. 
Shipments from factories are far be- 
hind, and many dealers will be unable 
to secure their supply if conditions do 
not materially improve. 

Axes.—Recent advances in other dis- 
tricts on axes have not been put into 
effect here, and jobbers continue to 
quote the prices in effect for the past 


month or two. Jobbers report many 
orders being received. 

Single bitted, handled axes ly 1%, 
lb., are quoted at $22.75 per doz 


Aluminum Ware.—At least one man- 
ufacturer has advanced his prices ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. This increase, 
however, will not affect the ultimate 
consumer, as “special sales” of aluminum 
ware, in which the customer benefits 
greatly, have been going on in this city 
for the past few months. This may be 
the reason why dealers’ stocks are so 
low. Shipments are showing some im- 
provement and stocks which were badly 
broken are being replenished. Dealers 
are placing orders for next year’s de- 
livery. 

Automobile Accessories. — Business 
is reported fair. Many items are 
difficult to secure, and motorcycle 
klaxons are completely off the market. 
Some makes of automobile tires are 
being sold at reduced prices, but one 
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manufacturer has guaranteed his prices 
until Nov. 1. An item of interest to 
hardware dealers handling accessories, 
and to all hardware dealers for that mat- 
ter, is that one manufacturer of Ford 
replacement springs has so perfected 
his manufacturing methods that he is 
now able to turn out spring at prices 
which will enable dealers to sell this at 
a lower price than the regular factory 
spring, and still enable them to make 
a nice profit. This spring will be na- 
tionally advertised, and dealers are ad- 
vised to get in touch with their jobber 
and learn of this proposition. The man- 
ufacturing costs have been so reduced 
that prices to dealers, with the custom- 
ary quantity discounts, will be 40 to 50c 
under those prevailing previously. 

Additional evidence of the growth of 
the accessories business is to be seen 
in the fact that a leading local hardware 
jobber is now having printed a 36-page 
supplementary catalog containing de- 
scriptions of new items placed on the 
market since the regular catalog was 
issued in March. This jobber feels that 
the hardware dealer is the logical dis- 
tributor of accessories, and is meeting 
with much success in interesting the re- 
tailer in this line. 

Builders’ Hardware.—This line con- 
tinues quiet. Some retailers report a 
good repair business in various locali- 
ties of the city, and sales fair, but as 
a general thing the line is very dull. 
Further curtailment of building oper- 
ations is expected this fall. During the 
past two weeks shipments from manu- 
facturers have shown much improve- 
ment, and stocks are beginning to take 
on their normal appearance. 

Barbed Wire and Fencing.—While 
dealers are not fighting for fencing, 
the demand is steady, and jobbers are 
being urged to keep after manufactur- 
ers to ship goods. Some improvement 
is noticed- in shipments from mills in 
the Pittsburgh district, one dealer re- 
porting that an order for a car of fenc- 
ing placed in the middle of July was 
shipped on Aug. 9. Good sales of fenc- 
ing are in prospect for the fall, and 
dealers catering to this trade are mak- 
ing every effort to get their stocks in 
shape to meet it. Prices are un- 
changed, jobbers quoting: 

Cattle wire, 6-in. 2-pt., $4.35 per 60-rod 
spool; 6-in. 4-pt., $4.65; 2-pt. hog wire, 
$4.65 per spool; 4-pt., $4.95. 

Carbon Drills.—Prices are unchang- 
ed, and jobbers now profess to believe 
that the anticipated advance will not 


materialize for some time. Demand 
is fair. 

Jobbers quote drills at 45 and 5 per cent 
off list. 


Farm Implements.—While this is not 
the season for farming implements sev- 
eral dealers handling these lines report 
good sales during the past week. Hay 
balers seemed to be in demand, one re- 
tailer disposing of two in the past cou- 
ple of days. 

Fire Extinguishers.—Jobbers report 
good orders for fire extinguishers dur- 
ing the past week. This was about 
equally divided between the extin- 


guisher for household use and for auto- 
mobiles. 


Jobbers extin- 


for 


Carbona fire 
guishers, household use, $1.50 each; 
automobile use, $2 each. tefilling fluid. 
$1.50 qt. Jobbers’ discounts on the above 
are 30 per cent and on quantities of 6 or 
more 33% per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Advances of 10 
per cent have been made by local 
manufacturers in prices of ash 
cans, garbage cans and waste con- 
tainers. This is attributed to the 
fact that they are paying higher 
prices for galvanized sheets. Manufac- 
turers of galvanized tubs and pails have 
so far not advanced, but it is antici- 
pated that they will do so before long. 
There is a scarcity of galvanized ware 
of all kinds, manufacturers being away 
behind in deliveries. 

Glass.—Scarcity of experienced help 
at the factories will tend to keep output 
down for some time, according to local 
representatives. They say that it will 
likely be well into the fall before ship- 
ments commence to arrive with any 
regularity. A number of hand fac- 
tories supplying jobbers in this terri- 
tory started operations this week with 
small forces. Jobbers’ stocks are pretty 
well shot, particularly on window glass. 


quote: 





Prices, however, remain unchanged, 
though advances are anticipated in 
some quarters. 

Jobbers quote: Single strength A, 77 per 


cent off list; double strength A, 79 per cent 


off. Putty in 100-lb. kits, $5.50; glaziers’ 
points, No. 1, 2 and 3, 1 dozen to package, 
65c. per package. 


Files.—Rumors of advances in files 
are heard, but nothing definite has been 
received. With increasing activities in 
metal-working plants due to more men 
returning to work, sales are improving 
daily. Stocks are in good shape to 
meet all demands made upon them. 

Jobbers continue to quote all makes of 
files at 45 and 5 per cent off list. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—A leading man- 
ufacturer of ice cream freezers has ad- 
vanced his prices for next year’s de- 
livery 25 per cent. 

Machine Bolts and Nuts.—Smaller 
sizes are in exceedingly short supply, 
and deliveries from factories are any- 
where from three to six months behind. 
No price changes are noted since last 
report. 

Jobbers quote: Machine bolts, % x 4 and 
smaller, 15 and 5 per cent off; larger and 
longer, 10 and 5 per cent off. Stove bolts, 
50 and 10 per cent off; carriage bolts, % 


x 6 and smaller, 10 and 5 per cent off; 
larger and longer, 10 and 5 per cent off. 
Semi-finished nuts, larger sizes, 30 and 10 
per cent off; smaller sizes, 35 and 10 per 
cent off. 

Paints and Oils.—Dealers and job- 
bers alike report a slight falling off in 
the demand for paints. This however 
they consider only a temporary condi- 
tion, and they anticipate a brisk fall 
business. Prices on paints and oils re- 
main unchanged. 

Jobbers quote: Linseed oil, raw, single 
barrels, $1.82 per gal.; 10 to 25-gallon lots, 
$1.89; 1 to 9-gallon lots, $1.97; boiled lin- 
» higher. Turpentine, single barrels, 
$1.78 gal.: 10 to 25-gallon lots, $1.83; 1 
to 9-gallon lots, $1.93. White and red lead, 
100-300-lb. kegs, 15%4c. lb.; 12%-lb. kegs, 


l6e. 
Rivets.—The shortage continues 
particularly in the smaller sizes, and 
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many jobbers are now out. Prices re. 
main unchanged, jobbers quoting all 
sizes at 30 and 5 per cent off list. 

Wire Cloth.—Belated shipments are 
coming through, and while the season 
is over, retailers and jobbers are satis- 
fied to carry this item over, as they 
remember the difficulties they had 
securing it this year, and are perfectly 
willing to be assured of a supply for 
next year. A manufacturer has with- 
drawn his prices on wire cloth, and the 
new ones have not been received. They 
are expected to show a considerable ad- 
vance. In the meantime jobbers con- 
tinue to quote black painted wire cloth, 
12-mesh, at $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. 

Roofing Paper.—The manufacturer 
of a well-known line of roofing paper 
has intimated that owing to the in- 
creased cost of materials his prices will 
be advanced shortly. While this has 
been expected for some time, it had 
been thought that owing to the slack- 
ness in the building trades, the present 
would be an inopportune time to make 
an advance, but according to persons 
usually well-informed, the margin of 
profit on this line of goods is unusually 
small, and an advance would be justified 
under the circumstances. 

Wire Nails.—Jobbers are perplexed 
over the wire nail situation. They can- 
not understand why they do not get 
nails. To all inquiries mills are answer- 
ing that the entire situation hinges on 
the transportation situation. One job- 
ber reports that he had only received 
one car during the month of July. This 
car contained 800 kegs, and he states 
that he has back orders for nearly ten 
times that number. At least one jobber 
has advanced his prices by 50c a keg, 
and is now quoting $5.00 per keg base. | 
Others, however, are holding to the 
prices in force for the past few months, 
$4.50 for wire nails, and $6.00 per keg, 
base, for cement coated nails. 


Boston Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGz, 
Zoston, Aug. 14, 1929. 

The demand for cutlery this month, 
as is usual in the vacation period, 
shows some falling off, yet on the whole 
the market is more active than it 
usually is at this season. There are 
still a large number of retail hardware 
dealers who are exceptionally short of 
most kinds of cutlery, especially the 
better kinds, and the present condition 
of business is largely due to their ef- 
forts to secure sock. Some _ jobbers 
continue to report carvers as in excep- 
tional demand and short; others report 
they have secured a supply, are ready 
to make deliveries, and will accept 
orders giving the retail dealer an Oct. 1 
dating. Although the pocket knife fac- 
tories are still behind on shipments 
this market, they are making steady 
progress and are increasing their daily 
output and also constantly adding ” 
their lines. The feeling stil] persists 


here, however, that there probably wil 
be a considerable shortage of pocket 
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cutlery during the coming fall. The 


Leslie safety razor, formerly made in 
Boston, but now manufactured in 
Bridgport, Conn., is coming back into 
the hardware field with a vim. The 
razor will retail at $8 to $12. 


Cleavers.—Family size, $6 
lamb, S-in., $32; market, 
$45; 10-im, $48. 

Butcher Knives.—Plain beech 

$5.65 per doz.; 6-in., $4; 7-i 

5; Y-in., $7.50; 10-in., $9; 12-in., 
14-in., $16. Ebony handle, with 

brass rivets, 6-in., $7 per doz.: 7-in., $8.50; 
§-in $9.50; 10-in., $13.50; 12-in., $17.50; 
l4-in., $21. 

Kitchen 
per doz. 


doz. ; 
9-in., 


per 
8-in., $42; 


handle, 
7-in., $4.75; 


Knives.—Beech 
3etter grades, in 
(assorted), two. steel 
Ebony handle (in 
$3.50 per box. 

Pocket Knives.—Cocobolo, ebony or stag 
handle, two-bladed, steel lined, length 
3% in., $6 per doz.; with chain, $7. Coco- 
ebony or stag handle, two blades, 

lined, bolster and_ shield, length 
in., $8 per doz. Cocobolo, ebony or 
stag handle, two blades, brass lined, cap, 
bolster and shield, length 3% in., $12 per 
doz 

Putty Knives.—Cheaper kinds, $1.20 per 
doz.; metal handles, $1.50; cocobolo handle, 
bolster (in boxes), $4; cocobolo handle with 
heavy brass rivets, $4.50. 

Scrap ng Knives.—Ordinary kinds, $1 20 
per doz.; better grades, beech handle, 
$3.75; best grades, cocobolo handle and 
bolster, $7.50. 

Shoe Knives.—Square 
lengths, $1.80 per doz. 
doz. 

Table Knives and Forks. — Landers, 
Frary & Clark, cocobolo handle, no bolster, 
first grade, $15.25 per gross: second grade, 

with bolster, $17 


$13.20. Cocobolo handle, 
Cocobolo handie with cap and 


$1.50 
box 
$3.50. 
riveted, 


handle, 
display 
rivets, $2 to 
display box), 


bolo, 


and sharp. all 
Hawk Bill, $2 per 


per gross. 
bolster, $79 per gross. 
Snips.—Tinners’ No. 
10, $1.95; No. 9, $2.13. 
$12.50 doz.; No. 1, 
No. 13, $1.12 each. 
Scissors. — Standard 
Frary & Clark, 4-in., $ 
in., $12; 5-in., 2. 
& Wiss, 4-in., $12.20; 
$14.70 Pocket, 4-in., 
in., $11.95; 5-in., $12.40. Button hole, 4% - 
in., $14.75 per_ doz. Manicure, 3%-in., 
$16.35 per doz. Nail, 3%4-in., $16.35 per doz. 
Shears, — Landers, Frary & Clark, 
japanned stright trimmers, 6-in., $10.50 
per doz.; 6%-in., $11.25; 7-in.. $11.75: 7%- 
in., $12.50; 8-in., $13; 9-in., $16.20; 10-in., 
$20. Nickeled straight trimmers, 6-in., 
$12.50; 64%-in., $13.25; 7-in., $13.75; 714-in., 
$14.50; 8-in., $15; 9-in., $18.20; 10in., $22. 
Bankers’ shears, japanned, 12-in., $24.75. 
Barber’s shears, japanned, 7%-in., $12.50 
pickled, 8-in., $15.50; French pattern, 
S-in., $15.50. Heinisch & Wiss, japanned, 
Straight, 6-in., $11 per doz.; 6%-in., $11.75: 
i-in., $12.40; 714-in., $13.10; S-in., $13.80; 
Y-in., $17.25; 10-in., $21.25. Nickel-plated, 
6-in., $2.90 per doz.; 6%4-1n., 313.90: 7-in., 


12, $1.21 each; No. 
Dental snips, No. 0, 
$13.70. Pocket snips, 


ladies’, Landers, 
11.50 per doz.; 4%- 
6-in., $14. Heinisch 
5-in., $13.10; 6-in., 
$11.50 per doz.; 4%- 


The Cincinnati, Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has started an addition to its 
plant. When completed the company 
will be able to take care of practically 
double the business that it is now doing. 


German’s New Trick 

That as close a watch as ever 
Should be kept on Germany and her 
business methods is disclosed by the 
fact that at the present time German 
manufacturers are seeking to dispose 
of their inferior goods by decidedly 
underhanded methods. According to 
the Toronto Globe in a recent issue 
the Scheme which they are pursuing 
18 to falsely trade mark much of the 
surplus stock and to unload it in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Canada and _ the 
United States. Recently two Glas- 


gow merchants were fined for selling 
German Razor Blades which were 
trade marked “made in America.” 
When goods are sent to Canada and 
the United States they are marked 
“Made in England” and when sold 
in the British Isles the mark is evi- 
dently ‘““Made in America.” 

Every effort is being made to stop 
this practice by the British authori- 
ties and steps will probably be taken 
in this country to see that merchants 
are protected from this surreptitious 
method of misbranding. 

Cutlery, razors, and files are the 
chief products which the Germans 
are trying to unload but their efforts 
are not confined to these lines and 
buyers should be particularly wary 
in purchasing stocks. 


Get Blood 


Turnip” 


“Can't Out of a 


(Continued from page 79) 


out with a sprinkler. I told him 
*bout the town’s puttin’ in water so’s 
the farmers could have plenty for 
their gardens and he got all excited 
about puttin’ in permanent pipes so’s 
all a feller’d have to do was turn on 
the water and the whole darn place’d 
get wet automatic like. Got me all 
het up about it and I went to Hen 
Tucker with the idear the next day 
and he kinder haired up about it, so 
we went and measured his melon bed 
and found that 300 ft. of pipe would 
do the trick.” 

Followed a silence. Bud could see 
the pipe over in the corner of the 
shop and looked at it questioningly. 

“You see, I forgot about perforat- 
ing it. And connecting it up. 
Tucker wouldn’t tech it—says he’s 
busy enough with the shortage of 
farm hands. I couldn’t get away. 
Anyway, I figgered on a profit on 
the pipe and leaving it alone.” 

More silence as Bud did some hard 
thinking. 

“Couldn’t you take it back?” 

“Nope,” said Bud, “you got to put 
it up. How many jobs you got 
here?” 

“Not much—I’m fixing Mis’ 
Wheeler’s baby carriage and when I 
weld this chain for Tucker I’ll be 
cleaned up. But, land, I can’t put 
that pipe up.” 

“Why not?” 

“Who'd take care of the place?” 

Bud laughed to himself. “You 
wouldn’t lose much if you were away 
and I guess they’ll hold stuff for you, 
seeing the next shop’s six miles 
away.” 

Bud Puts Henderson to Work 


Bud warmed to his work. They 
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went over to Tucker’s and found that 
gentleman perfectly willing to pay a 
fair price for the labor of instaliing 
and perforating. They pulled the 
pipe out and found that it was a 
fairly simple matter to prick-punch 
the 20-ft. lengths and then run the 
drill in and out, so Bud left Hender- 
son busily perforating, promising to 
be done by the next afternoon at 
the latest. 

When Bud left the office after 
lunch, he felt a little like a truant, 
for it seemed as if he was having 
too much fun for business, but he 
had his eye on the overdue account 
and more business. 

Henderson had finished the per- 
forations and Bud went with him to 
Tucker’s farm to superintend the 
planning of the work. Toward night- 
fall, four curious neighbors had 
stopped to pay their respects, scoff 
and finally to place tentative orders 
with Henderson for work on their 
places. When they quit it looked like 
two days more work. Bud ran out 
on Saturday afternoon and found 
them in the act of turning on the 
water. As the dusk was falling, the 
spray was blessing the whole melon 
patch. While Tucker was mellow 
with pleasure, Bud and Henderson 
figured out material, labor and inci- 
dentals to the tune of $75 and pre- 
sented their request for an immedi- 
ate settlement. They got it. Tucker’s 
neighbor to the north buttoned up 
an order for over 400 ft. of sprink- 
ling and made a deposit in advance 
of $50 in order to be sure he got the 
next attention. 

Bud pushed Henderson into the 
“Puddle Jumper” and as soon as they 
got out of sight, frisked that aston- 
ished blacksmith for $60, covering 
the old bill and $32 for the new order 
of pipe, explaining: 


The New Lease on Life 

“Now you are started, the first 
thing you must do is keep your bills 
paid. You aren’t fixed you can 
afford to juggle with money as well 
as work. You stick to your work 
and you'll always have something 
left over on Saturday night for your- 
self. If you can manage to stick 
some of that left over in the bank, 
for heaven’s sake do it. Next week 
I’ll see if we can perforate the pipe 
for you before we ship it. Sell as 
many of your folks out here as you 
can and make ’em pay something 
down to bind the bargain. We'll 
make a rich man of you yet.” 

Monday morning Dan looked 
over the bills his eye caught the re- 
ceipted one for Henderson. “Can't 
get blood out of a turnip, hey?” 

In his corner Bud muttered, “No, 


sO 


as 
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only out of melons.” 
a quiet fellow, anyway. 


3ut Bud was 


New England Hardware 


(Continued from page 83) 


up for this deficiency by invention, in 
which we have thus far led the world. 
The Demand for U. S. Goods 

To-day there is an insistent de- 
mand for our hardware from such 
countries as South America, Aus- 
tralia, India, China and Japan, but at 
present we are unable to meet this 
demand because of the lack of pro- 
duction during the five years of the 
World War; also because of the great 
scarcity of skilled labor which makes 
it difficult to fill domestic orders. 
Even Great Britain calls for Ameri- 
can-made hardware, and the London 
firms that handle hardware at retail 
have generally two sections in their 
places of business, one with American 
hardware and tools and one with 
English makes. 


From CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Attracting the Tourist 
(Continued from page 84) 


the salesmen. It would 
hard to overestimate the value of 
this method of making profitable 
sales. The fact that tourists stop 
is ig itself an asset. People tour- 
ing for pleasure or for business are 
apt to be in more or less of a re- 
ceptive and leisurely mood and open 
for any proposition that will help 
them to more thoroughly enjoy their 
trip. 


be pretty 


For Both Tourists and Home Folks 

It is unnecessary to give more 
than passing mention to the fact 
that the gas tank also renders an 
important service to the people of 
South Manchester and its environs. 
The regular customers of the Blish 
Hardware Store would not think of 
going elsewhere for their gas. Sea- 
man regards it as one of the great- 
est little drawing cards imaginable. 
It doesn’t cause as much trouble as 
one might be tempted to suppose. 
It is controlled by a valve just in- 
side the door of the store. If the 
store is crowded and all of the sales- 
men happen to be busy, all that is 
necessary is for one of the salesmen 
to turn on the valve and allow the 
tourist to fill his own tank. A sort 
of register indicates the amount of 
gas that has been drawn, and then 
when the customer settles up, a few 
friendly words can often direct his 
attention to the accessories show- 
case, which tells a story more elo- 


quent than either tongue or pen 
could do. 
Their Novel Tire Rack 

The way Seaman & Richards dis- 
play their tires has been described 
in detail in HARDWARE AGE before. 
There are a number of other dealers 
who have employed the same method 
successfully. It is not particularly 
new, but like all good things, it 
never grows altogether old. We 
speak of the tire rack that Seaman 
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the rack as shown in the accompany. 
ing illustration. A rack of this kind 
has the advantage of keeping the 
tires in good condition, away from 
sunlight, tacks, inquisitive or mis- 
chievous boys, and moreover it en- 
ables the dealer to display a large 
variety and assortment of tires in 
an economical and practical way. 
Occasionally Seaman & Richards 
have special displays and push ac- 
cessories by offering special groups 
of two or three articles for one 


- 














This tire vack 


& Richards have suspended from 
the ceiling and which holds a goodly 
number of tires in such a way that 
they are always in good condition. 

This rack was made, as a great 
many improvements have been made 
throughout all history, by virtue of 
necessity. Before the innovation of 
the rack Seaman & Richards carried 
their stock of tires in the front part 
of the store. The sunlight, follow- 
ing the example of the residents of 
South Manchester, is fond of going 
into the Blish Hardware Store, and 
as is well known when Old Sol does 
anything he seldom does it half way. 
He paid too much attention to the 
tires in the case at the front part 
of the store, and it became neces- 
sary for Seaman & Richards to build 


is accessible 


yet not in the way 


group price. They are always doing 

something interesting in the way of 

salesmanship to attract attention. 
Cautious In Buying 

They both entertain the opinion 
that to do a profitable motor acces- 
sories business a dealer must exer- 
sise the utmost care in buying, and 
in his selection of articles for dis- 
play. Only such articles should be 
displayed that are attractive to the 
eye and “suggestive sellers.” Space 
is too valuable to waste. 

But the one thing that probably 
has been the largest factor in help- 
ing Seaman & Richards to build uP 
the kind of business that they have 
is condensed in the one word enter- 
prise. 
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in BUSINESS 


CROWDED city streets, gigantic industrial plants, pro- 
ductive farmlands, railroads, mines—the energy of busy 
America is represented and directed with quick dispatch in 
our staunch towering office buildings. Within the four walls 
of these structures hundreds of distinctly different endeavors 
are conducted without conflict—behind closed doors. 


And Hinges make doors possible! 
The use of hinges ourtdates history. Since that first crude 


hinge was conceived centuries ago their use has increased with 
world-wide progress. Now everyone uses hinges everywhere. 


The McKinney Manufacturing Company realized the im- 
portance of hinges fifty years ago when its business was 
started. Today McKinney Hinges and Butts are the stand- 
ards in their field. 


When planning for building or repairs be careful in your 
selection of hinges. Look for that name McKinney. It 
guarantees years of uninterrupted hinge service—lifetime 
usefulness rendered’ without a squeak. 

You can get McKinney Hinges and Butts to match any 
architectural design. Whether they be for heavy cathedral 
portal, simple garden gate or small box lid, they combine 
artistic taste with practical busy-day service. There isa size 
to fill every hinge need perfectly. 


You won’t have to travel far to find a hardware dealer 
who is proud he carries*the McKinney line. And you'll 
always find him a good man to deal with. 


Remember that name McKinney. See that it appears on the 
hinges or butts you buy. McKinney Service is worth while! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Western Office, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


es and Butts 


Alo manufa 


Export Representation 


r hardware, furniture 
These McKinney One-Man Trucks elimina: i 
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The Importance of HINGES 








Here’s a photograph of the eighth national 
advertisement which will visit 3,000,000 
hinge and hardware users and buyers. It 
will make the tripin the August 5th issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Hinge advertising 1s 
Hardware advertising 


HE brilliant playing of one ball star is 
shared by the team. The success of 
your salesmen is your success. The expan- 
sion of a single manufacturer is an advance 


of that industry. 


McKinney Manufacturing Company 
realizes full well that the relation between 
a manufacturer and his dealers is no excep- 
tion to this rule. This hinge manufacturer 
ofa good fifty years standing not only 


thought but acted. 


A national advertising campaign was 
planned. At the crack of the pistol it 
started cross country. It talks hinges to 
over three million persons a month. Every 
lap, it is gaining more appreciation of 
hinges, more regard for hardware —and 
more sales. 

You'll profit with the winner if you'll 
root a little. 

McKinney will furnish you with the 
“banners and pennants” which will help 
you to share in the cup of victory, if you're 
in the hardware business to win. 


PITTSBURGH 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


Aliso manufacturers of McKinney 


hardwa re, fur niture hardware 


garage and farm building door- 


and McKinney One-Man Truck 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 





Products Being 


New Utility Tool Chest 


To fulfill the demand for a tool chest 
for the mechanic, who does not use 
quite as elaborate a set of tools as the 
machinist or tool maker, the Union 
Tool Chest Co., Rochester, N. Y., offer 
the new Utility type chest, suitable for 
the electrician, plumber, mason, car 
owner or garage mechanic. Fishermen 
who wish to keep their tackle under 
lock and key could use the smaller 
sized chest. 

In general form the new chest re- 
sembles the familiar Union type, dif- 
fering—that m place of the drawers in 
a machinist’s chest it contains a light 
but strong tray with movable parti- 
tions, permanently fastened lo the 
cover, so that when the cover is raised 
the tray automatically follows leaving 


Utility Chest 


the contents of both tray and chest 
easy of access. 

The Utility chest is built in two sizes 
and in two styles. The covered model 
is built of basswood, covered with imi- 
tation leather, waterproofed. The other 
type is built of kiln dried solid oak, 
with the frame joints lock cornered. 
The hardware on both styles is heavily 
nickeled and polished, and the Corbin 
locks are of special design. 


Coleman Chemical Products 

Coleman’s Closet Cleanser. and Cole- 
man’s Chemical Compound for opening 
clogged pipes may be obtained from the 


So 
See 


ns FEERS 


Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 





You will need new goods this 
fall. There is no better place to 
find them than on this page each 
week. Look over your back is- 
sues and make the selection best 
fitted for your customers’ needs. 











manufacturer, Allan J. Coleman, 208 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

The closet cleanser is a scientifically 
prepared chemical that the manufac- 
turer claims will keep clean, odorless 
and sanitary all porcelain and vitroes 
lavatory equipment. The chemical is 
sprinkled in the bowl and is said to de- 
compose immediately any incrustation. 
Upon flushing the bowl is left clean and 
white. Stains may be removed with 
this new chemical cleanser without in. 
jury to the porcelain. It may be used 
successfully to renew old bowls. 

In offering the chemical compound 
for opening pipes the maker claims to 
have eliminated entirely the old bug- 
bear of clogged or frozen pipes. The 
Coleman preparation, will effectively 
thaw out frozen stacks and drain pipes, 
will remove stoppages from all plumb- 
ing lines and will not, it is said, cause 
any harm to the material of the plumb- 
ing pipe lines. 

3oth products come in attractively 
labeled cans. The closet cleanser is 
packed three dozen, 24-ounce to the 
carton. The chemical compound is 
shipped in one-pound cans, three dozen 
packed in a carton. 


New Twist Drill 


A new twist drill made of Swedish 
steel, but from American standardized 
pattern shanks, is offered by Eric Mell- 
gren & Co., Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

The drill is made from selected Swed- 
ish high speed steel, and happens to 
be the first twist drill made of Swedish 
steel to be sold in America. 


The distributer claims to be in a 


position to make good deliveries. 














New Swedish Twist Drill 


New Kero-Gas Stove 


The Kero-Gas Stove is a new heater 
made by the American Gas Machine 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn. It is suitable 
for campers, dentists, in laboratories, 
and for light housekeeping, or in any 
situation where a portable heater is re- 
quired. 

The Kero-Gas stove burns either 
gasoline or kerosene. It is regularly 
equipped for gasoline, but with the ex- 
tra tip, that is furnished with each 
stove, kerosene may be used. The base 
or fount is made of brass, finished in 
polished nickel. The fount holds about 
a quart of fuel, enough says the manu- 
facturer for six to eight hours burning. 
The flame is regulated by means of a 
cut-off valve. This stove may be car- 
ried in a trunk or traveling bag. 

The height is 8 inches, the diameter 
of the fount is 6% inches, and the 
shipping weight is 5 pounds. 














Kero-Gas Stove 


Reading matter continued on page 112 
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Not the Cheapest but the Least Expensive! 


Patented 


Garage Door Hardware 








costs more to begin with than the hardware some doors are hune on, but a 
“Slidetite” set of door hardware contains all the pieces needed for a complete in- 


stallation; permanent convenience and satisfaction are built into the equipment 





before it leaves our factory; and there is no aftermath of repairs and accessories 
to take the joy out of a Slidetite-equipped doorway. 
If you don’t know “Slidetite” from experience you owe it to yourself 
to find out about it. 
Handsomely illustrated book entitled “Distinctive Garage Door Hardware” 
showing “‘Slidetite” and other types of sliding door hardware for garages, 
sent without obligation to anyone interested in garage doorways. 


Ask for catalog UA-22 


SLIDETITE 


ards Wik ox 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
stiovin AURORA. TL21NG8S.U.SA. sew von 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHlA _—_—_ LONDON.ONT. SAN FRANCISCO 


























Universal Motor Car Jack 


The Universal Motor Car Jack is a 
new product of the Duff Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., with some very in- 
teresting features. 

An unusually long jointed handle en- 
ables the motorist to put the jack in 
position without kneeling, or in any 
way exposing his clothes to possible 
soiling from the dirt or grease on the 
under part of the car. The long handle 
affords greater leverage, in raising or 
lowering the car. 

The jack may be operated with long 
or short strokes and at any angle, and 
raised or lowered without reach- 
under the car. 3y turning the 


may be 


ing 


The Duff Universal in Action 


handle half way the reverse is “thrown 
in’ and the car easily lowered. 

By means of an adjustable foot lift, 
the jack may be used under the axle of 
any car with a possible adjustment 
range of from 4 to 18 inches. It has a 
capacity of 14% tons, ample to lift and 
support any modern passenger cars. 


New Carbon Proof Spark Plug 


The Champion Ignition Co., Flint, 
Mich., has added to its line of A. C. 
Titan spark plugs, a new carbon proof 
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model for use on Ford, Overland and 
Studebaker cars. 

It is said that the insulator is made 
of a new porcelain which heat will not 
crack, and will not let any electricity 
leak through the insulation. The illus- 


New A. C. Plug 


tration shows a saw tooth construction 
at the lower end of the porcelain, these 
edges attain a sufficient degree of heat 
‘t is claimed to burn off any carbon de- 
posit. 

The maker claims that use of this new 
plug will allow more speed of the motor 
with less repair and replacements, due 
to sooting or breaking of the insulator. 
Also it is claimed that the engine may 
be run with the spark advanced fully, 
cutting down on the gas consumption. 


Penetrating Graphite Oi 

The Thomson Auto Specialties Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, is the manufacturer of 
Thomson’s graphite penetrating oil, a 
new lubricant that finds its own way 
into spots that otherwise might be neg- 
lected. 

It is particularly useful on_ the 
springs of the chassis, as the oil may 
be squirted on one side at the edge of 
a leaf and it will seep through and 
ooze out the other side, leaving a trail 
of graphite film. This method elimi: 
nates the unpleasant task of removing 
the shackle bolt and jacking up the 
axle, or in bad cases the very disagree- 
able removing of the blades. Thomson’s 
penetrating oil may be used to relieve 
frozen brakes, for releasing rusted 
bolts and nuts, and may be applied to 


equalize the action of the brake lining 
without removing the wheels or heat- 
ing the joints. 

The liquid element of the oil is said 
to run through and evaporate, leaving 
a dry spring coated with graphite that 
will allow continued lubrication. 


Dexter Vulcanizing Knives 


A new set of four Dexter vulcanizing 
knives is offered by the Harrington 
Cutlery Co., 258 Broadway, New York, 
suitable for use in the repair of tires 
and tubes for both the motorist and the 
vulcanizing shop. 

As the illustration 


shows, the " set 


Co 


Small Notch Knife 


Large Notch Knife 


Probe 


contains a knife, which has a 6-inch 
blade, is wide and heavy, for cutting the 
outer case of the shoe, and general 
trimming work. Both a small and a 
large notched knife are included. The 
former for separating single layers of 
fabric, and in cutting out sections as 
necessary in repair work. It may be 
used with either a push or draw motion. 
The larger notched knife is for cutting 
through more than one thickness, and 
the long edge may also be used for 
regular cutting, in doing heavy or quick 
work. The probe is used for locating 
holes, and for smoothing down the in- 
side canvas. 
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HARDWARE AGE 


Step Grindin? Valves 
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(BENCH) VALVE LATHE: 
“PATENTS PENDING” 
%) cs eis Bi fim i 


FIGURE THE PROFIT 


In from three to five minutes you can face 
BOTH the valve and seat, polish slightly 
with compound, and your valve job is fin- 
ished. A better job, a truer seat and three, 
six or eight hours labor saved, and labor 


is your problem. 
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SAVIDGE m SAFETY 
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SEAT \y REAMER 





Manufactured By 


-SAVIDGE COMPANY-INDIANAPOLIS U.S.A 








FOR FORD 


A special combination consisting 


of a small vise-lathe and reamer 


will be furnished for Fords and 








for Fordson tractors. 





GUARANTEE 


All Savidge Valve tools are accurately constructed and are absolutely guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer for one year against defective workmanship and materials. Standard size will take care 
of thirty or forty-five degree heads up to 2!47” diameter. 


VALVE LATHE 


Few valves are absolutely and perfectly concentric 
down to thousandths. The Savidge Lathe trues the 
valve, whether cast iron or steel and faces to perfect 
accuracy. 

The cutting knife is of high speed steel and retains its 
cutting edge almost indefinitely. New cutters readily 
obtained if desired. Adjustment is positive and any- 
one can use the tool. Grinding of valves is a slow 
and tedious operation, and perfect and uniform seat 
over the entire surface practically an impossibility 
from a grinding operation. In many instances labor 
saving on a single valve grinding job will pay for the 
Lathe. List price, $12.00. Discount to dealers. 


REAMER SET 


Savidge Reamers are constructed on the plane prin- 
ciple. Block is equipped with high speed steel cut- 
ter, which will retain its edge indefinitely. Removable 
for sharpening or readjustment if accidentally dam- 
maged. Cutters are set in proper position and entire 
todl tested before leaving the factory. Guide stems 
are interchangeable. Position of knife controls depth 
of cut, regardless of pressure. Cannot dig in, ridge 
or chatter. Uniformity of facing job assured by ac- 
tion of cutter. Set above shown will handle any job 
coming into the average repair shop. List price, 


$20.00. Discount to dealers. 


WRITE US OR ASK YOUR JOBBER 


A. C. SAVIDGE CO. 


73 N. NEW JERSEY ST. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 





Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


AuGUSTA, ILL.—The Geo. E. Minier 
Hardware Co. is the new owner of the 
hardware stock of Perry E. Walker. 

AvuRoRA, ILL.—Frank J. Grommers 
has purchased an interest in the Jun- 
gels Hardware Company, 20 North 
Broadway. Philip Jungels, senior part- 
ner in the firm, retiring. The Heim- 
sath, Elrick Grommes Co. is the new 
partnership name, and catalogs are re- 
quested on automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s’ vehicles, churns, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dog col- 
lars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, heating stoves, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabi- 
nets, kitchen housefurnishings, me- 
chanics’ tools, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. The 
new owner plans on putting in a store 
front and equipping the store with 
Warren fixtures. 


GIBSON City, ILL.—The Wm. Krudup 
stock has been purchased by the H. E. 
Mock Hardware Co. J. Frank Mock is 
general manager. 

S7. CHARLES, ILL. Brazelton & 
Smith, West Main Street, are succes- 
sors to The Floyd-Marsden Hardware. 

FREMONT, IND.—E. B. McNaughton 
has taken possession of the hardware 
stock he purchased from C. E. Gier, 
and formed a partnership with R. C. 
McNaughton, C. L. Mitchell and W. H. 
Pridgeon. The concern will deal in the 
following lines: Baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and _ packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
gasoline engines, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 

ANTHONY, KAN.—The Costa Hard- 
ware Company, owned by W. F. 
Schmidt and others, has been incorpor- 
ated. 

Bap AxE, Micu.—Slack Bros., Inc., 
have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000 to deal in automobile 
accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass. plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 


hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines.: Catalogs re- 
quested on a line of toys and kitchen 
cabinets. 

Bay City, Micu.—The Jennison 
Hardware Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $500,000. The 
concern’s business is both wholesale 
and retail. 


HOPKINS, Maloney 
has recently suffered a fire loss. 


JACKSON, MicH.—McCrum, Jones & 
Sheap, 212 W. Pearl Street, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 


BRAINERD, MINN.—A new hardware 
store has been opened by Judd Wright 
& Son at 622 Laurel Street The firm 
is composed of Judd Wright and his 
son Carl, and the lines handled include 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cutlery, 
fishing tackle, galvanized and_ tin 
sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware 
and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The E. W. Black- 
burn Co. has established itself in busi- 
ness at 904 North Fertieth Strect, to 
deal in bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, cutlery, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, 
heating stoves, kitchen cabinets, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware and washing ma- 
chines. 

GERING, NEB.—A. O. Smith has com- 
menced business here. He will carry a 
stock of the following: Automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods. bathroom 
fixtures, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, electrical household sp2- 
cialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons. buggies and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested. 

LONG ISLAND, N. Y —The paint and 
hardware business formerly conducted 
by A. Runkel at 751-759 Metronolitan 
Avenue, sane alll has been sold to 
Charles V. Ruskin, 274 Newark Ave- 
nue, Jersev C'ty, N. J., who will con- 
tinue the business urder the name of 
the Metropolitan Paint & Hardware 
Stores. 

Utica, N. Y.—The business of David 
S. Foster Sons & Co. has been taken 
over by Gerard S. Foster and Burt A. 
togers, and will be continued at the 
same place where it has been conducted 
for more than 100 years. David S. 
Foster, who died recently, took over 
he business in 1893, unon his father’s 
death, and in 1905 admitted his two 
sons and Mr. Rogers to partnership. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Carolina 
Sporting Goods Company, which com- 
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’ harness, 


menced business several months ago at 
3 West Fourth Street, has leased two 
floors of the adjoining building, and is 
now occupying it. The company now 
has a floor space of 6000 sq. ft. 


HAMILTON, OHIO.—Zora Beckett and 
Alexander L. Johnson, who have been 
connected with the Oxford Hardware 
Co. for several years, have disposed 
of their stock. The concern has been 
reorganized with the following of- 
ficers: President, S. E. Fye; vice- 
president, Max Zimox; secretary, Wil- 


liam G. Craig, and treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, Harry W. Boyle. 


Lima, OHI0.—The Jones Hardware 
Co., Inc., has changed its name to 
the Jones-Branson Hardware Company. 


XENIA, OHIO.—M. T. Beal, one of the 
organizers and for some time a mem- 
ber of the firm of the Green County 
Hardware Co., has rejoined the con- 
cern. Mr. Beal was forced to retire 
several years ago owing to ill health. 


SHIPPENSBURG, PA.—The hardware 
business of J. W. McPherson & Sons, 
35 West King Street, has been taken 
over by Ralph Pague and D. M. Fegan, 
who will continue under the firm name 
of Pague & Fegan. 


WARREN, PA.—The partnership ex- 
isting between E. L. Kabelin and N. G. 
Hoagvall under the firm name of the 
Kabelin, Hoagvall Hardware Co. has 
been dissolved. E. L. Kabelin has with- 
drawn and Mr. Hoagvall will continue 
the business under the name of Hoag- 
yall Hardware. Catalogs requested on 
a line of house furnishings. 


’ 
SNYDER, TEx.—The Blackard Hard- 
ware Co. has moved to its new location. 


St. ALBANS, W. VA.—N. W. Pritch- 
ard & Co. have commenced business 
here. Their stock will consist of the 
following: Baseball goods, bicycles, 
buggy whips, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, cream separators, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, 
heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
oak, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, silverware and washing ma- 
chines. Catalogs requested on kitchen 
cabinets and gas ranges. 


PuLASKI, Wis.—The J. A. Peplinski 
Hardware & Implement Co. has been in- 
corporated to deal in baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s ve- 
hicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, ‘silverware, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. The capital 
stock is $50,000, and catalogs are re- 
quested on a line of heavy farm imple- 
ments. 











